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ALHERE are historic 
] sites in our metro- 
polis the disappear- 
ance of which is 
well calculated to 
rouse the regrets of 
those interested in 
the memories of the 
past; thereare other 
sites, however, the 
demolition of which, though their interest is, 
in a measure, scarcely less, need in no way 
excite the susceptibilities of the antiquary. 
Among these latter may be classed the clearing 
which is now being effected at a characteristic 
corner of Piccadilly, that abutting on to the 
north-east corner of the Green Park, carrying 
with it two important houses in Arlington- 
street. The historical associations connected 
with Arlington-street are many and interest- 
ing. Horace Walpole, long one of its resi- 
dents, termed it, more than a century ago, “‘ the 
Ministerial Street,” but since his time political 
associations have gathered even more thickly 
in the quiet little thoroughfare in which is 
situated the well-known London home of our 
present Prime Minister. It would seem as if 
the influence of the first Earl of Arlington had 
exercised its charm over the street which bears 
the name of Charles II.’s Minister, familiar to 
readers of Pepys’ and Evelyn’s diaries as “ Mr. 
Secretary Bennet,” and associated for all time 
with the ill-famed “‘ Cabal Ministry.” 

When about 1690 or so Arlington-street was 
built on property belonging to the Earl of 
Arlington it seems immediately to have been 
occupied by fashionable residents, among whom 
stands foremost the Duchess of Buckingham, 
the widow of Charles’s ill-chosen companion. 
With the last years of the seventeenth-century 
the Ministerial associations of the street com- 
mence, among the residents being the Earl of 
Kingston, Lord Guildford, Lord Cholmondeley, 
the Earl of Peterborough, and Lord Brooke, 
joined a little later by the Duke of Richmond. 
The Earl of Kingston was long a resident, the 
house remaining in the family till 1770, when 
iv was sold. An interest attaches to the place 
from its association with the early successes 
of pretty Lady Mary Pierrepoint, before the 
days when the later eccentricities of Lady 
Mary Montague amused London society 
and inspired the witty pen of Horace 
Walpole. With Arlington-street the Wal- 
poles are indelibly associated, and, thanks 
to the care of the Society of Arts, a 
tablet marks the site of the house so long 
occupied by the stout old Norfolk squire, 
who, in the venal days of the early Georges, 
governed England, as he said, by bad Latin. 





Sir Robert lived in Arlington-street from 1715 
till his death, and after him the house 
descended to his son, Horace Walpole, who 
from this address dated not a few of those 
delightful letters which give such an insight 
into the fashionable life of the last century. 
More intimately associated as Walpole may be 
with Strawberry Hill, to him Arlington-street 
had been familiar from his childhood ; for there 
he had been born in his father’s first house, 
opposite that now marked by the Society of 
Arts’ tablet. Horace resided in Arlington- 
street till in 1779 he moved to Berkeley- 
square, where, as the scarcely recognisable 
“Lord Orford” of the Court Guides, he 
breathed his last. 

The whole political interest of the earlier 
Georges’ reign may be said to have centred in 
Arlington-street. Next door to Sir Robert 
Walpole lived his implacable rival, William 
Pulteney, later created Earl Bath, and here he 
remained till he moved to the well-known 
house in Piccadilly, now occupied by Lord 
Ashburton. Henry Pelham, the brother of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who played such an 
active part in the events of the Second George’s 
reign, is another resident whose memory adds 
to the Ministerial associations of Arlington- 
street. The house (No. 17), one which has 
long been in possession of the family of its 
present occupant, the Earl of Yarborough, was 
originally designed by Kent, and, after pass- 
ing through the hands of Henry Pelham, 
became the residence of the Duke of Grafton. 
It is worthy of remark that Henry Pelham’s 
wife was the eldest daughter of the second 
Duke of Rutland, and his Grace we find a 
resident of the street in later years, and here 
again we come upon Ministerial associations, 
for it was through the Duke of Rutland that 
Pitt was first returned to Parliament. It was 
at this house that in 1827, it may be mentioned, 
died suddenly in his chair the Duke of York. 

Further Ministerial associations in connexion 
with Arlington-street centre round the resi- 
dence of that clever stateman Lord Carteret, 
later created Earl of Granville, whose active 
influence in the political history of the last 
century can be traced to this day, not only in 
the share he took in the institution of our 
existing septennial Parliaments, but who may 
be regarded as the founder of that traditionary 
policy of watchfulness of Russia’s aggressive- 
ness, which, from the time of Lord Carteret’s 
first check to Peter the Great till the present 
moment, may be said to form one of the chief 
cares of our successive Foreign Ministers. 
Discourteous as he may have been, in spite of 
his elegance as a scholar ; unpopular as he was 
with his colleagues, the Earl of Granville has 
left his mark on English history, and his resi- 
dence in Arlington-street adds one more to 





the many Ministerial associations of the 
thoroughfare. 

With other actors in the political disturbances 
of the Georgian era, Arlington-street is closely 
associated. To Arlington-street, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, retired to sulk ; and from 
the roof of Lord Middlesex’s house we have 
contemporary evidence that he and his Princess 
witnessed, in 1749, the fireworks in the Green 
Park on the occasion of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Turning over the pages of the old Court 
Guides we find many other residents of 
Arlington-street intimately associated with 
our political past. The “Lord Yarborough ” 
who, in 1797, the year of the first issue of 
Boyle’s “ Fashionable Court Guide,” is men- 
tioned as residing at No. 17 (still in possession 
of the family) was the father of the first earl, 
and from his close relationship with the Pelham 
family, associates Arlington-street still further 
with Ministerial memories, for his mother was 
sister to Charles Pelham and Thomas Pelham, 
the Minister who at the beginning of this 
century, it will be remembered, was, for his 
political services, created Earl of Chichester. 
The “ Earl of Pembroke,” residing at No. 9 
in 1797, is George, the eleventh Earl, whose 
benefactions at historic Wilton have to this 
day left their memory. The “Lord Gage,” 
residing in this same year, 1797, at No. 16, is 
the third Viscount, and son of the General 
Gage whose disastrous defeat at Bunker’s Hill 
marks an epoch in the story of our separation 
from our American colonies. A few years 
later, in 1810, the Court Guide points out 
another Minister as residing in Arlington- 
street, “Lord Melville,” who, it may be 
remembered, was impeached for malversation 
of funds while in office, but, like his whilom 
neighbour Carteret in a similar case, acquitted 
by his peers. The same year we find living at 
No. 24,—the house now being demolished,— 
“ Karl Camden,” not, it must be recalled, the 
great Lord Chancellor Pratt himself, but his 
son. It is worthy of remark that the house 
thus associated with the memory of one who 
holds a foremost place among the champions of 
the liberty of the press, should, till within a 
few weeks, have been the residence of a 
gentleman whose name in connexion with 
newspaper literature is of world-wide renown. 
Earl Gower, who, in 1799, was a resident at 
No. 21, was the second Earl, and grandfather 
of the well-known Duke of Sutherland of later 
days. Being the grandson of Lady Evelyn 
Pierrepoint, his relationship to the family of 
the Kingstons points probably to this as the 
house long owned by the father of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. 

Among other residents associated with our 





political history, Charles James Fox should 
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clearance | out in 


Barry’s office by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
street ; as likewise Lord Nelson. | already made along Piccadilly, where by night | Henry Arthur) Hunt. 
Ppt eta however, centres round the/| the day’s work is being carried on under a flare Mr. Vulliamy was articled to Barry for five 
historic “No. 20,” the town residence of the| of light which produces fine effect on turn-| years, and during the term of his tice. 
Marquises of Salisbury, and now occupied by|ing the corner out of Bond-street, is to be | ship, from 1836 to 1841, Sir Charles desi 
our present Premier. To his once neighbour,|the site of a Nie large block of resi-| the Reform Club, Highclere House, Tren 
Sir Robert Walpole, he and his predecessors} dential chambers, esigned by Mr, Milne,| Hall, Harewood House, and numerous other 
since Walpole’s time owe the pleasant house in| in a style very similar to the smaller block of} buildings, upon the drawings for which Mr, 
Downing-street they occupy while in office ; residential chambers built not lo since on the | Vulliamy assisted. He also worked upon the 
for when the house was offered as a gift to/ north side of Piccadilly, a little further west, drawings for the non of the Palace of 
George I.’s old Minister on his resignation, he | and overlooking the Green Park. The eleva- i favourite pupil, 
generously refused the attention, and begged it | tion, not yet visible out of the a presents su betw. 
might be made the permanent residence of the | a building which will be an effective addition 


successive “ First Lords of the Treasury,” and/|to Piccadilly architecture, though 


from that day to this the historic date, “ No.| very different associations, architectural Club in a limited competition with Basevi, 
10, Downing-street,” has headed the decrees 


social, from the group of houses which give Decimus Burton, and Cockerell. 
issued by our Premiers. to Arlington-street its special dignity and 








For over a century Arlington-street has been | character. ing Highclere, a seat of Lord Carnarvon’s, into 
associated with the a of Hatfield. In an irregular Italian villa ; about the same time 
1786 the king and Queen Charlotte were he completed the additions to University 
sponsors to the little —— of the first} HR LATE MR. GEORGE VULLIAMY. | College, Oxford. In 1841 he designed on 
Marquis, and honoured by their presence water House. Mr. Vulliamy — 
the christening in Arlington-street. Lad ay" F. record with sincere regret the | the works at the Reform Club and Highclere 
Georgiana, in after years the wife of the well- SWS death, on the 12th inst., of Mr. / as the architect's clerk of the works. 





known ambassador, Lord Cowley, adds one 
more Ministerial association to the street. 
With a few still among us the memory has not 
passed away of the Sunday receptions at 
‘No. 20” given by “Old Sarum,” as the 
Marchioness was somewhat disrespectfully 
termed in acertain circle of “society” half a 


a AT Vulliamy, the Superintend- 
NAG itect to the M itan 
Board of Works, at his residence, Ingress 
House, Greenhithe, adjoining Ingress Abbey. 
Mr. Vulliamy, who was in his seventieth 
year, having been born on the 19th of May 
1817, was the second son of Mr. Benjamin 
century back. With fashion and its doings| Lewis Vulliamy, the eminent watch and clock 
Arlington-street has for two centuries been | maker, of Pall Mall. The family was of Swiss 
associated. If, indeed, the array of stately|origin. In the year 1704 one Justin ewe | 
sedan chairs, which visitors will remember in| emigrated to d, and associated himse 
the ious hall of the former Duke of| with John Gray, an clockmaker of 







Minor, and Upper 
the years 1841-3, his travels in 
as far as the second onary be he Nile. 
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Beaufort’s well-known house in Arlington-|some celebrity, and established a business in|(now curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum), 
street, could but tell a tale of their trottings| Pall Mall, in the house in which it was con-| Mr. (now Sir Horace) Jones, Mr. T. 7 
about St. James’s and Mayfair, with their aid | tinued until Mr. Benjamin Vulliamy’s death in| Lewis, Mr. Arthur Green (Sir Wm. Tite’s 
not a few other memories,—some, too, with a| 1854. They obtained the appointment of ), Mr. C. Cattermole (the painter), Mr. 
leasant dash of scandal in them,—might have | clockmakers to the Crown, which was continued | Charles Vacher, Mr. a mising 
fen added to the many associations which|to their successors, with an annual grant of| y artist, a protégé of Lord . 
cluster round Ministerial Arlington-street. 5001 a year. On the accession of her present| who died young), Mr. B. O'Neil ( 
Architecturally speaking, there is a certain| Majesty the grant was suppressed, but the} R.A.), and others more or less di im 
interest in the aspect of Arlington-street ; its | title was permitted to be retained. different walks of life. 
west side, at all events, presenting one of those} Mr. Vulliamy’s father was a man of con- his residence abroad Mr. Vulliam 


characteristic bits of unstudied effect and 
variety which are found here and there un- 
expectedly in streets of that era in London. 
The east side is plainness itself, and the house 
decorated with the plate in memory of Sir 
Robert Walpole may suggest that Horace’s 
vagaries at Strawberry Hill were a kind of 
reaction from the effect of the sober and prim 
aspect of the brick front which he inherited 
from his father. But the opposite side of the 
street has an air of old-fashioned and rather 


faded stateliness, which is pleasant enough. | 


The setting back of two of the houses, with 
fairly large open court-yards before them, gives 
a spacious effect and an air of dignified reserve, 


putting the place quite apart from an ordinary | Cl 


street, even such as are found in the sacred 
ote of Mayfair. Then Lord 

isbury’s house, with its i - 
ment of the advance guard Rapes" 
connected by a lower isthmus of building 
with the mainland of the mansion, and with a 
certain accidental or intentional iniscence 
of Hatfield about it, forms a dignified group 
in itself, and a piquant contrast to the sober 
classicism of Lord Wimborne’s house, No. 22, 
with its low proportions and the elegant 
colonnade of its porte-cochére. The intervening 
house, No. 21, sssists the effect chiefly by con- 
rag we ng Rage space and general look 
of dignity the group, and separating its 
ne cand on dither band. which might other- 
wise form too harsh an architectural contrast. 
The upper portion of the street, as all 

ndoners know, is a favourite imaginary 
(purely imaginary) “short cut” with cabmen 
between St. James’s-street and Piccadilly, and 
probably few of those who are to the 
place drive through this bit of street without 
giving a look at this p of residences as they 
pass, and admiring the little bit of effect upon 
which the passenger suddenly comes on turning 
the corner from Bennett-street or Piccadilly. 

There is no probability, we imagi e, of this 
part of the street being disturbed f 


day, but we understand that the Bath Hotel 


at the corner is to re off ite sober livery of 


painted cement, and blossom into a new and 


more extensive and ornate brick house, from 


for many aj u 


siderable ability, and amassed a comfortable 
fortune. He was the first clockmaker to 
employ the two-seconds pendulum, and he 
effected some important improvements in the 
construction of large public clocks. He sank 
also the first artesian well in this country at 


his estate at Norlands, at the foot of Notting- 


hill, which is now covered by Norland-square 
and the adjacent streets. This work was 
ovember, 1794. The well still 


ew ag h only abou ft. deep, 

exists, ough now about 60 

at the back of No. i, Norland - terrace, 

Uxbrid 

still to be seen. In the year 1849 Mr. 

Vulliamy was presented b 
ockmakers’ pany lof 


with a gon ragrrag | inscription, 
given at | in 4 

of the Clockmakers’ Company,” 
Mr. Vulliamy’s died “wage | 8th, 
74, and bequeathed by will to 
makers’ Company three portraits of mem 
of his family, and one picture, whi 


1854, 


ge-road, where the old engine-room is 
the Court of the 


Overall’s “ Account 


the Clock- 


built on the shores of 
subsequently carried out. 

On his return to in 1843 Mr. 
Vulliamy commenced business as an architect 
on the second floor of No. 26, Suffolk-street, at 
the corner of Pall Mall East, and soon acqu! 

a considerable i He afterwards joined 
is Vulliamy, who had a very 
the nobility and 


ment 





” vol, iv., page 139. 
Mr. 
School, but 


and was 
for three years. In July, 1836, bei 
his nineteenth year, he was articled to 


drawings for the first 

tract for the Houses of Parliamen 

Vulliamy’s first occupation with Sir 
dimensions 


Joining 
is an illustration of the house 
from an old print in Cassell’s “Old and New 


ulliamy was educated at Westminster 

to have left school early, 
icled first to Messrs. Joseph Bramah 
& Sons, the with whom he remained 
then in 
Charles Barry, who that ane 

who was at time 

pon the working con- 
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to have terminated in 1861 on his appointment 
as Architect to the Metropolitan the 
work of the Board being mostly of a strictl 
utilitarian character. or the Metropolitan 
Board he desi the group of buildings on 
the south side of Queen Victoria-street, between 
Bucklersbury and Sise- extensive additions 
in the rear of, and an additional story to, the 
offices of the Board in Spring- ; a block 


mere ; &@ mansion at Dyffryn, in i - 
shire, for Mr. H. P. Powell, M.P., erected at 


yja cost of 70,0001.; the restoration of the 


north transept of Rochester Cathedral ; All 
Sainte’ Church, Enni Knights- 


bridge; Fire Brigade buildings i in different | hoped, 


wa pth area ony a ory he was 
ly assisted by 
Tooting Bec-co 





of stables in Park-lane, and several of the Fire 


| 








Tue tate Mr. Georce VULLIAMY, 
Superintending Architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


. Alfred Mott) ; om 
mmon, Bostal Heath, 
Blackheath ; the pedestal.and sphinxes for 








Brigade stations. He also designed the lam 
standards on 60 Phaze a whic 
are very gracefully composed, an e large 
lamp at the entrance to Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Among his other works may be mentioned 
the French Protestant Church, Bloomsbury- 
pics has been recently laid bare by the 
demolition of houses for the construction of the 
new street from Piccadilly-circus to Tottenham 
Court-road ; a church and schools at Queen- 
hithe ; a memorial tower to the Earl of Elles- 
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the Cleopatra’s Needle on the Victoria Em- 
bankment, &c. 
A short time previously to his death he was 
engaged in making designs for laying out the 
und at the corner of Piccadilly, for which 
e made several studies. He also made several 
drawings for proposed continuous elevations 
for the frontages in Northumberland-avenue, 
but these were not carried out. It may be 
added that Mr. Vulliamy was for many years 
‘the Secretary of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 








NOTES. 


HE American Architect for October 30, 
which came to hand just after the 
“ogy wenger of our last issue, devotes 
ts 


first editorial a to an 

appreciative notice of the life labours 
of Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., who 
= the conductor = a — — 
orty years, resign t ition three 

ears ago. What is’ said of Mr. Godwin 

y our contemporary is all perfectly true, with 

the exception of the initial statement, which 
is an announcement of Mr. Godwin’s death. 
Happily, as many of our readers know, and as 
all will be to hear, Mr. George Godwin is 
still in the of the living only a few 
days ago he attended and spoke at the meeting 
held in the Library Committee Room, Guildhall, 
to promote the registration of all competent 
plumbers. The mistake is apparently due to 
a careless telegraphist. Curiously enough the 
same number of our contem makes refer- 
ence to the death of the late Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
who, it says, “must not be confounded with 
Mr. George Godwin, lately the Editor of the 
Builder,” which, however, appears to be 





exactly what the American Architect has 
been betrayed into doing. 





1 hey arrangements for the establishment of 
the Imperial Institute progress very 
slowly, and even the necessary preliminary 
of what form it should take, and when it 
should be built, is not in the faintest degree 
settled. It is to be — however, that the 
Committee which the Prince of Wales has 
judiciously selected outside the South Ken- 
sington influence, will be able to arrive at 
some solution of the question, which may be 
satisfactory to the public and the distant 
world of Colonists for whom the Institute is 
chiefly designed. At t there are con- 
flicting rumours, the t being that the 
scheme of re-opening the “ Colinderies ” next 
year as a basis appears to be finding favour, 
and there can be no doubt but that the highest 
influence is being brought to bear to secure 
that object. One thing seems quite certain, 
viz., that there can be no ce of ha a 
building of any kind to show in time for the 
jubilee celebration ; for before there can be any 





attempt at construction, there are the plans to 
to auntie, the mneney-t0 bo obtained, the scheme 


a | 









ppesentes oh: 8 three on four = 
are eminently unsatisfactory, will, it is 
be a standing warning that the new 


agree with ion, although to a 
certain extent it will clash with the Colonial 
un ing. But we cannot have too much 
of a good thing, and as an additional link in 
the grand Federation movement we welcome it 
most heartily. 


1 heer subject discussed at the meeting of 
the Statistical Society on Tuesday was 
the cost and conditions of working railway 
traffic in different countries. It was intro- 
duced by Mr. J. S. Jeans, who was followed 
by several eminent authorities upon the 
subject. Mr. Jeans complained that our rail- 
way companies do not furnish sufficient data 
for such calculations as the cost per ton-mile, 
&c., which, however, is certainly very much in 
excess of that of other countries. r. Mun- 
della also thought that the public should have 
more information on the subject, and considered 
that, in view of future legislation, it would be 
wise for the companies to anticipate much that 
must be done in this direction. He also dwelt 
upon the foolish competition and lack of rs 
arrangements among the companies. his 
explains, to a considerable extent, their in- 
ability to meet the wishes of their customers 
for cheaper rates, although, of course, the 
tremendous cost of promoting the lines in the 
first place,—setting aside cost of construction, 
—is a permanent clog upon their profits. This 
latter circumstance handicaps the British 
lines in comparison with those of other 
countries, and being, unfortunately, irre- 
mediable, it behoves the companies to avoid 
— oe and make the most 
of every opportunity — in concert for 
the public Senefit. One the Railway 
Commissioners,—Mr. W. P. Price,—took part 
in aa discussion, and drew attention to the 
great advantages we possess in of 

and comfort as compared with" Gentinnetal 
railway travelling, showing that economy in 
working is not always an unmixed blessing. 








i hep recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
arising out of the over-issue of debentures 
in the Charnwood Forest Railway is of con- 
siderable commercial importance. The deben- 
tures in question were signed by two of the 
directors, and sealed in presence of all. 
The company was wound up, and the ordinary 
creditors received nothing, but the lawful 
debenture-holders were paid in full. The 
plaintiff, who held the debentures in question, 
and was the contractor of the line, received, of 
course, nothing from the company, and an 
action was begun against the directors per- 
sonally. It was held that the contractor,—or 
rather his executors, for he had died since 
the transaction,—was entitled to recover 
the full value of the debentures. It is 
clear that this was a case in which one of 
two innocent parties would have to suffer, 
and the old legal rule — that the one 
to suffer must be the one ugh whose action 
the loss is incurred; that is to say, the 
directors, by issuing the debentures, caused 
the loss ; for although the fraud was committed 
by the secretary, yet they were, so to say, the 
instruments to affect a third party. The 

rule was also given in the judgment of 
Court. The practical point arising out of the 
case is that it shows how careful directors 
should be in ing into the affairs of joint- 
stock companies with which they are con- 
nected. The loss to the directors of this railway 
will doubtless be a useful warning to others. 


Sarre investigations have been made by Dr. 
C. Schumann with a view to d i 
the value of blast-furnace slag, or slag cement, 
in the composition of mortar. A vi 

slag, however finely powdered, “— not set 
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under water, but if it be chilled in water as it 


flows it will, mixed with lime, form a hydraulic 
mortar. Slag granulated and ground up with 
lime and other ingredients is sold the 
name of “ Pozzuolana "and it was with 


this material that the tests in question were 
made. To test for porosity the slag cement 
was mixed with three times its it of sand, 
and the cakes, 1°5 centimétre tl were 
allowed to set for seven days, being placed 
either in water or in an atmos charged with 
moisture. A water pressure of 5 métres was 
then put on them for a week. With the water- 
hardened pieces the amount of water passed when 
subject to this test was 1°60 cubic centimétre, 
whilst cakes of Portland cement, prepared 
in an exactly similar manner, did not let 
any water pass through when subjected to 
a similar test. The cakes hardened in 
damp air permitted 605 cubic centimetres to 
percolate through, whilst Portland cement 
cakes similarly prepared passed 1°8 cubic 
centimétre. Slag cement will set very slowly, 
the increase in strength being slower than in 
Portland cement. A mixture of three of sand 
and one of slag cement had a strength of 
66 kilograms per square centimétre against 
17°1 kilograms for Portland cement mortar of 
the same apes whilst the —a 
strength was 107°2 kilograms per square centi- 
reer 200°8 for similar Portland 
cement mortar. In this case the mixtures had 
remained under water for twenty-eight days, 
but the tests made after air exposure were 
still more striking, the slag cement mortar 
having a stre of 12°8 kilograms per square 
centimetre against 36°3 kilograms for Portland 
cement mortar. It should be noted also that 
the greater the quantity of water used the 
more marked was the superiority of Portland 


cement. 





1 teres recent case of Parker v. Inge is a blow 
to landlords who object to sanitary improve- 
ments. A nuisance was found in existence in 
some premises in Birmingham arising from 
defective construction of the premises. The 
Local Authority thereupon served a notice on 
the owner to remedy the defect. He refused 
to do so on the ground that there was a tenant 
in possession, and that he could not properly 
enter on the premises except for certain reasons 
specified. But the Court decided that the 
owner was liable to do the work. He was the 
owner within the meaning of Section 94 of the 
a — 7 If he showed by evidence 
that he hb to go on the ises, and 
could not do so by some act of the tenant, he 
could, under Section 98, show that he had 
“used all due diligence to carry out” the 
order, and would not be liable for any penal- 
ties. As Mr. Justice Cave said, it would be 
hard on an occupier that he should have to 
make good structural defects which arose from 
the act of the owner. in, Baron Pollock 
observed, “It is not probable that the tenant 
in the great majority of instances would object 
to his landlord coming on the premises to 
abate a nuisance which was injurious to the 
health of the pone living there.” We should 
think not. the contrary, in most cases a 
landlord who would set up the objection that 
he was not bound to do structural work to 
remedy a ee Tee he a ps the 
actual occupier o premises, w uall 

renner do anything at the mane at the 

nan 





CCORDING to some particulars contri- 
buted to the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées 

by M. Considére, it has been found that the 
wheels of a locomotive ing the Puy 
VEvéque bridge at the rate of 31 miles an 


hour, produced a pressure of about 13 tons on | i 


the top flange of one of the girders, which 
developed dynamical strains in the adjacent 
lattice bars of 1°59 tons per square inch in the 
normal section, and 2°] tons in the weaker 
parts. If, however, the shock had been pro- 
duced in the centre of the interval between 
the connexion of the lattice bars, instead of 
close to a point of connexion, a tensional strain 


lower fibres of the flange. 


of 3°24 tons would have been produced in the 
| 





THE BUILDER. 





The object of the present dicti is, as 
sadeat of histor, of archeology, hae te 
student of hi , 0 even 
> mas, by diminishing . oasis soos Fo 
excavations, iminishi y i 
and technical difficulties with respect to them, 
and chiefly by facilitating reference, and thus 
to bring into closer juxtaposition the evidence 
of Latin epigraphy with that of 
antiquities in general.” At full half 
the material turned up by the excavator 
never filters through even to the special 
student ; it is absorbed in the “ transactions 
of learned societies. Our only fear 
present undertaking is that it 
cover too wide a field, and so i 
antiquarian dictionaries so often do, in 
and B’s. The Academy has to i 
(1) religion and m , taking i 
priests, sacred rites, &c, ; (2) poli i 
organisation of provinces and municipal 
(3) fiscal, judicial, military regulations with 
terms relating to mines, public works, the mint, 
m3 48 3 isprudence ; (5) a ions and 
social institutions : professions, 
arts, trades ; (7) public games, festivals, &c. 
The first issue carries us from “ Abacus ” 
“Achaia.” The editors name,— Professor 
mia a guarantee for the quality of 
wor 


PERHAPS the most interesting in the 
new number of the American Journal of 
Archeology, just out (1886, IL, No. 3), 
Mr. Joseph Thacker Clarke’s account of the 
archaic Doric shaft and base unearthed in the 
Necropolis of Assos, the only known example 
of that order provided with an Egyptian base. 
For the architectural interest of this column 
we refer to Mr. Clarke’s paper, which is illus- 
trated fully, in which he embraces a theory of 
his own as to the origin of the stylobate, but 
we may note that the column has also especial 
interest, owing to the 6 running 
down two of the flutings. Unhappily, this 
is broken away, but enough remains to show 
that the column was in all probability no 
member of an architectural whole, but a monu- 
ment itself, very  aaaye surmounting a 
cenotaph. The column stands in the living 
rock, so that it is impossible that any bodies 
could have been buried beneath. Further, in 
all at ey mad it was surmounted by some 
mbolic figure, like the Siren which stood on 
the tomb of the ruler Isocrates, near the 
Kynosarges. Such columns, — freestanding 


shafts, surmounted by figures,—frequently 
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appear on vases, coins, &c. The loss of the 
remainder of the column is, indeed, matter for 















that most of the eroded 
land was to be met with elsewhere in the 
of banks of sand or silt in some estuary. 


— land, and it has been calculated 
1 these masses exceeded the area of that 
which had been lost to the Norfolk Coast. 
The conclusion to which he came on the whole 


not so much so, 


perhaps, to those landowners who see their 
property carried off to make property for 





t lay new workshop at the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum at West Norwood, ice’ ine 
been built and supplied with appliances by 
Mr. B. L. Cohen, was opened on Sunday 
last. When the  mpee Mel technical educa- 
tion is so t, this hop will be of the 
i value. For, apart from the advan- 
the technical education to the in- 
the Asylum in question, there can 
be very little doubt that it will have another 
kind of influence. It will E pe cause 
similar workshops to be erected in other places 
and at other institutions, and its success,—for 
we cannot doubt that it will be one,—will 
cause educational bodies now hesi- 
on the subject to add workshops to their 
At the same time, it is impossible 
ivate efforts such as this, however 
valuable in themselves, and te gear insti- 
tutions, can do away with need for a 
complete of technical education in con- 
nexion with public elementary schools. 
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f iggy Meereger tgp yu one of - only co 
strigils or scrapers, with engrave 
handles, which, so far, have been discovered. 
This interesti i of bronze has been 
published by Reinach in the Bulletin 
de C nee Hellénique, 1886, III. 
It is well known we have a number of strigils 
with scul handles, but,—probably by 
a mere chance,—only two that are engraved. 
One in M. Collignon’s — anuel 
@ Archéologie, a book of which we have had 
occasion to speak both in the original form and 
in the translation which appeared in Mr. 
Sparkes’s Fine Art Library. This specimen 
was in the Varvakeion Museum ; exactly in 
what Athenian Museum it now — > the 
neral re-arrangement of antiquities at Athens, 
me are unable to say. The Louvre specimen is 
——— with exquisite delicacy, much in the 
style of the finest Greek a meee The 
design represents a youthful Hermes wearing 
the petasos and senile on an Ionic column. 
Hermes was the of the palzestra, and he 
stands on the column on the visible embodi- 
ment of the actual building. In the Berlin 
Museum there is a strigil with the caduceus of 
Hermes stamped on as the maker’s mark. 


a. sixty-four water-colour drawings by 
M. Gustave Moreau, in illustration of 
La Fontaine's which are now on view 
Valadon’s rooms in New 
t an eccentric form of art, 

deal of criticism in 
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Bracquemond ; the etching gives a finish to 
the design which is hardly ble in the 
originals ; but the element of colour is so im- 
rtant in the original drawings that they can 

y be said to be fairly represented in black 
and white. 





PHLADEL Sse have the highest 
tower “in creation.” The town- of 
that city, which is rapidly nearing completion, 
will have a tower 537 ft. Csitwse Oatbedeel 
27 ft. higher than that of 

Until the erection of Eiffel’s Tower at Paris, 
Philadelphia will the highest building. 
The tower is to surmounted by a bronze 
statue (36 ft. high) of William Penn. The 
new town-hall, the foundatiou-stone of which 
was laid in 1872, will cost the city the enor- 
mous sum of twenty million dollars, and with 
very little to show for it architecturally except 
in mere bulk, for it is a poor and vulgar 
design. 








TESTS FOR CEMENT. 


Tue American Society of Civil Engineers 
recently appointed a committee to consider “ A 
Uniform System for Teste of Cement.” In their 
report this committee recommends a tensile 
test in preference to a crushing test; for al- 
though the latter is of great value the appliances 
required are cumbersome and expensive. In 
large contracts it would be advisable to make 
crushing tests also, when the ends of the 
broken briquettes, reduced to 1 in. cubes, might 
be used. 

The time recommended for the hardening of 
the briquettes is seven days, although when a 
known brand is being ured one day may be 
allowable, but only for testing as to average 
quality. The sectional breaking area of the 
tensile briquettes should be 1 square inch. The 
cement should be passed t a No. 100 sieve 
(10,000 meshes to the square inch), made of 
No. 40 wire, Stubbs’s gau Duplicate tests 
should also be made the material as 
received, so as to learn whether possible 
deficiencies in grinding may be compensated for 
by other advantages in the material. 

To test for defects from cracking, two cakes 
of neat cement, 2 in. or 3 in. in diameter and 
+ in. thick, are made, the edges being thin. 
These cakes are subjected to General Gillmore’s 
test, a 1-12th in. diameter wire being loaded 
with 4 Ib., and a 1-24th in. diameter wire being 
loaded with 1 lb., the time the cakes take to 


become hard enough to stand the test being) further 


noted. One cake is immersed in water and 
daily examined for cracks at the edges, whilst 
the other cake is e to the air, when 
its colour gives a guide as to the quality of the 
material. 

In making tensile tests with “ natural 
cements,” one of cement by weight is mixed 
with one of sand; but with Portland cement 
only one of cement is used with three of sand. 
By natural cements are meant the lightly- 
burned American varieties. Portland cement 
includes the heavily- burned kinds, either 
natural or artificial. The sand and cement are 
mixed dry,and all water added at once, when 
the mixing must be rapid, yet complete. The 
mortar is firmly pressed into the moulds, with- 
out ramming, the moulds being laid on glass. 
When set, the briquettes are removed, covered 
with a damp cloth, and after twenty-four hours 
are immersed in water. The proportion of 
water for mixing neat Portland cement is 25 
per cent., and for natural cement 20 per 
cent. With one of cement to one of sand 15 
per cent. of water, and with three of sand to 
one of cement 12 = cent. of water may be 
used. The water for mixing and immersion 
should be 60 to 70 Fahr., and the testing-room 
of the same temperature. The test should be 
made immediately after removing from the 
water. The stress is applied at a uniform rate 
of 400 Ib. per minute, but with weak mixtures 


one-half this rate may be used. Crushed | 84 


quartz forms the best sand, and the best degree 
of fineness for cement isthat between a No. 20 
and No. 30 sieve. The setting of cement does 
not afford an indication of its final strength. 
Particulars of sieves used in cement tests are 
given in the Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, vol. Ixxxv., sec. 3., and the full 
report may be found in the “ Transactions of 
the A n Society of Civil Bngineers,” 
vol. xiv., p. 475. 


THE BUILDER. 


SPA FIELDS (OR NORTHAMPTON) 
CHAPEL. 


Tuts building, which will be demo- 
lished in the course of alterations to the site, 
has had a curious , and had at one time 
considerable importance in connection with the 
great religious revival of last century, a 
notable feature of which was the establishment 
of what is commonly known as the “‘ Countess 
of araaten's Connexion.” ay ate), 
daughter and co-heiress of Washington (Shirley), 
second Earl Ferrers, married, in 1728, Theo- 
“ge (Hastings), ninth Earl of Huntingdon. 

er ladyship was sister to the Lady Elizabeth 
Seetngale, whose effigy forms part of the 

-known monument in West Minster. She 
was left a widow in 1746, with but three 
surviving children, and an ample fortune. But 
she thenceforward devoted her interests and her 
means to developing and maintaining White- 
field’s Calvinistic teaching as opposed to the 
Arminianism of Wesley. She largely contri- 
buted to the building of chapels, the support of 
ministers, and the foundation of a training 
college at Trevecca in Wales. Her abilities can 
be estiraated by a successful direction of so 
— an association, including the difficult 
of controlling a body of uneducated, 
however zealous, lay . Moreover, 
opposite as were her religious tenets and 
practices to those of her own social world, 
she preserved to the last her intimacy with 
many eminent and noted men of her day: 
several bishops, together with Bolingbroke and 
Chesterfield, could boast of enjoying her hospi- 
tality and friendship. This eminent woman 
died at a good old age, in her house adjoining the 
above-named chapel, in 1791,—the year also of 
Wesley's death,—having been reluctantly com- 
pelled at length to submit to a formal separation 
from the Established Church, so as to secure for 
her congregations and their ministers that legal 
protection which the Act of Toleration could 
afford. She was buried in the family vault at 
Asbby-~de-la-Zouche. The college has since 
been removed to Cheshunt. 

For a while Lady Huntingdon lived in Spa- 
fields, Clerkenwell. Her house, at present 
Nos. 24 and 26, Exmouth-street, stood in what 
was once Braynes-row, and is shown in 
Thornton’s engraving after Hamilton, of 1783. 
This row formed the southern side of the 
modern Exmouth - street; its modern style, 
dating from about seventy years ago, being a 
tribute to the popularity of Admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew, Bart.* Braynes-row, by the way, must 
not be confounded with Baynes-row, or street, 
westwards.t Next west to the 
countess’s house was a circular building, 
which, together with the house in question, 
had been opened in 1775 as a place of enter- 
tainment or resort, by name of the Spa-fields 
Pantheon. The theon was purchased by 
her ladyship in 1779; and, as re-adapted for 
worship, soon became a leading chapel attached 
to the “Connexion.” It is lighted by three 
rows of windows, and a round lantern over the 
cupola. The interior is fitted with two 
gallery-floors, an organ, altar-table, and so 
on. Two carved high-backed chairs by 
the altar (to the west) are shown as 
personal relics of the foundress. Outside, by 
the portico, stood an obelisk to her memory. 
The obelisk, of red granite, bas just been re- 
moved to the new site at Lioyd-square. The 
organ is associated with the memory of Shrub- 
sole, the chapel musician, who composed the air 
to Perronnett’s hymn, “ All hail the power of 
Jesu’s name.” The quasi-Classic portico, facing 
to Exmouth-street, is modern, and is not square 
with the diameter through the doors within. 
Were it not for the wall windows, the addition 
of a portico gives to the structure a fauz air 
of the Pantheon at Rome. The portico obscures 
the original semi-circular and embattled en- 
trance which stands out in Hamilton's view. 
It is inscribed “Spa Fields Chapel, 1779.” 
The area of nearly 43,000 square feet eastwards 
of the chapel is the old graveyard; and has 
uired an unenviable notoriety for the crowded 
number of interments made therein. The burial- 
ground marks the site of the pond in the 
former Ducking Pond Fields. It is stated that 
heaps of remains were periodically burned 


* Second son of Samuel ees er 
Falmouth, elevated June 1, 1914, Baron of 
Canonteign, co. Devon, and advanced Viscount Exmouth, 
ee ee ee 
ugust year. 

+ Vide the Builder, September 13, 1885, vol. xlix., 
No, 2,223, p. 348. 





by grant from the Lord Mayor’s fund, drained 


and levelled the land. Such a gift to the 
children of the urhood proves the more 
valuable in that are forbidden to make a 


community. The new chapel, of red brick, 
with stone dressings, is in the Early English 
mode, and is nearly octagonal in plan. There 
is room for 660 seats upon the ground floor, 
and for 110 in the gallery. The accommo- 
dation can be increased to 1,000, by the con- 
struction of more gallery seats. In the tower, 
100 ft. high, is a muniment-room. Certain 
rooms for the vestry, the classes, and the com- 
mittee are provided. A new organ has been 
presented anonymously. This chapel, on the 
northern side of Wharton-street, Lloyd-square, 
was opened for worship on September 29th last, 
and the former building in Exmouth-street will 
shortly be pulled down. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


WE give a view of the house erected for the 
British School of Archeology at Athens, and 
also the pians of two floors as carried out; there 
has been some little alteration from the first 
scheme. The house, as we have before men- 
tioned, was designed and planned by Mr. 


Penrose. 
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a 
Ground-Floor Plan. 










and regulations for the 
shortly be obtairable by application 
secretary, Mr. G. A. Macmillan. In these 
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The British School at Athens. 











objects of the school are clearly defined, and 
we may quote that portion of the rules which 
sets forth these definitions :— 


“TT. The first aim of the school shall be to promote the 
study of Greek in all its Among 


these shall be (i) the stady of Greek art and architecture : 


in their remains of every period ; (ii) the stady of inscri 
tions; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites; (iv) 
tracing of ancient roads and roctes of traffic. 

II. besides being 0 cchool of archaclogy, it chal be 
in the most com ive sense, @ school of 
stadies. Ev 


It. echeo] shall 
tion can be obtained and books consulted by British 
——— in Greece. 7 ” -_ 

. For these purposes s library shall formed 
maintained of archmological and other suitable books, 
including maps, plans, and photographs.’ 

The following definitions are given as to the 
qualification for becoming students :— 

“XVI. The stadents shall consist of the following :— 

(1) Holders of any travelling student- 
ships, or scholarships at any U ty of ithe 
United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 


Archi- 


(2) Travelli students sent out the ‘ 
| eee tute of British Archi. 


Academy, the Roya! Insti 
tects, or similar bodies 


setisfy the Managing 
Committee that they are duly qualified to be 
admitted to the privileges of the School. 
XVII. Students attached to the School will be 
to pursue some definite course of study or in a 
department of Hellenic studies, and to write in esch 
season a report upon their work. Sach reports shall be 
submitted to the Director, and may be pubiished by the 
Mees Committee if and as they think proper. 
Secre 


lands,”’ 


The Director is to be appointed by the 
Managing Committee fora period not exceeding 
three years (but is eligible for re-election); he 
is to direct the students in their studies, and to 
deliver “‘at least six free public lectures at 
Athens during the season.” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tae second meeting of this Institute for the 
present Session was held on Monday last, Mr. 
E. Anson, F.G.8. (President), in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. White) announced 
the decease of three members of the Institute, 
viz., Mr. George Devey, Fellow; Mr. Robert A. 
Fraser, Associate; and Mr. George Vulliamy, 
Past Vice-President. 

The President said he should feel it to be 
his duty, with regard to Mr. Vulliamy, to 
convey to the widow the deep sense of the loss 
the Institute had sustained by his death. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, in endorsing w 
President had said, said he felt it as 
necessary for him to enter into the merits of an 
old friend who was so well known to many in 
the room. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe said 
known Mr. Valliamy from his er or 





hibited t elegance of detail. 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers suggested that when 
some memoir was written of Mr. , & 


wherever he went, and measuring a great 
number of monuments, including those of 
Carnac and several of the larger temples of 
Egypt. On returning home he commenced 
practice, making a very good position for him- 
self, and erecting several remarkable buildings. 
As Superintending Architect to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works he also did some things 
which showed in a marked degree his ability as 
an artist, notably a of buildings in Queen 
Victoria-street, and the lamp standards on the 
Victoria Embankment. The public had great 
confidence in Mr. Vulliamy, and those who knew 
him, and bad had business with him, must have 


Associate, were introduced and welcomed by 
the President. 

The Secretary announced that at the Examina- 
tion held recently under the terms of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, the following gentlemen 
had received certificates of competency to act 
as District Surveyors in London, viz., Messrs. 
F. RB. Farrow, Henry Blackburn, W. ©. Evans, 
Brooker, 8. Whatman, jun., and E. Mountford. 
At the same examination Mr. John C. L. 
Bettridge had received a certificate as Building 


of imagination which his | 8 under a local authority, being the first 
. endtinks then ak in this new examina- 
tion conducted by Institute. 








The Secretary, in the absence of its author, 


t 
M Pan! Sédille, then read paper entitled 


“ Etude sur la Renaissance de ia Polychrémie 
Monumentale en France.” Mr. White explained 
by way of preface that M. Sédille had been in- 
strumental in eee ee 
working drawings by M. Garnier, belonging 
the archives of the New National Opera and 
the French Government, and had also sent some 
working drawings of his own. The following 
is an abstract of the paper,— 
The ancient and traditional custom of colour- 
exteriors in France had declined by the 
of Louis XIV. The eleventh-century 
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During the Renaissance, the influence of Italian 
taste transformed external polychromy ; colour- 
ing was subdivided and localised, the paintings 
being often enriched with gilding, marble, and 
enamels. Terra-cotta and glazed materials 
were much used. The monuments of those 
cities famous for the works of Luca deila 
Robbia and his school were the sources of 
Moulded to its own taste by the 
French Renaissance, coloured architecture 
ap less marked at the end of the six- 
teenth century, and diminished during the 
seventeenth, although found under new 
in the half-tile half-stone fagades of the i 
Treize period. From this epoch it disappeared 
almost entirely. With the era of the Grand Roi 
was inaugurated the solemn architecture im- 
ported by the Jesuits and Bernini. French 
artista, while imitating Italian buildings of the 
end of the sixteenth century, thought they 
followed the spirit of ancient Roman art. 
They restored antique edifices by robbing them 
of the splendours of their colouring, and 


reducing them to the bare beauty of form and | har 


This dealt a fatal blow at 
coloured architecture not only in France but 
in all those parte of Europe which had any 
architectural pretensions. During the eighteenth 
century colour was absent from every architec- 
tural conception; the total eclipse of this 
radiance was a veritable singularity in the 
historical records of architecture. All ages 
and peoples had given polychromy a prominent 
place in architecture. Architecture was the 
outcome of the great laws and aspects of 
nature, and was not colour the manifestation of 
nature? Could one imagine an object without 
its appropriate colouring? White and black 
were but light and shade intensified, and used 
as a setting to convey the full effect of the 
infinite varieties of colour. It might logically 
be hoped that colour would reassume over 
architecture those rights which belonged to it 
from time immemorial. In the style called 
“Louis Seize"’ a few light ornamental paint- 
ings vainly attempted to restore colour to the 
panels of doors and wainscoting. The Revolu- 
tion, the Directorate, and the Empire for a long 
time overcame these fancies for colour. The 
style Impérial, in spite of its pompous stiffness, 
was, however, not wanting in brilliancy and 
masterly qualities of composition. Moreover, 
the art of the First Empire was repre- 
sented by two talented men,—Percier and 
Fontaine,—and it might be assumed that, had 
Percier been less influenced by the taste 
of the age, he would not have been unmoved 
by the charms of colour. His design for the 
interior of a Salle-de-Musée, decorated with 
ornamental paintings of delicacy and har- 
mony, is a proof of this. During the Bourbon 
restoration architecture remained stationary, 
but the Revolution of 1830 signalised the 
advent of a new era. With the restoration 
of the souvenirs and monuments of France of 
the olden time, attention had been called to the 
arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
The works of Vitet, of Prosper Mérimée, of De 
Caumont, of Didron, and later on of Viollet-le- 
Due, familiarised the public with Medizval art. 
Wall paintings reappeared in old buildings 
freed from the whitewash of previous centuries, 
and colour, used in interiors, was soon to be 
produced on exteriors. A succession of impor- 
tant works on ancient art contributed to this 
return of polychromy. Hittorff was one of the 
first to search for colour on the monuments of 
antiquity. Segesta, Selinus, and the temples 
of its Acropolis, were objects of his studies, 
when ia 1823 he visited Sicily. The results of 
his observations he had communicated to the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in several papers, 
which created a great sensation. Encouraged 
by some, violently opposed by others, Hittorff 
saw his opinions passionately rejected or 
accepted; but the subsequent labours of the 
students at the Ecole de Rome proved the 
accuracy of his theories. In 1851 he published 
“ L’Architectare Polychréme chez les Grees,”’ 
containing a restoration of the temple of 
Empedocies at Selinus. Hittorff had restored, 
in like manner, the three temples which stood 
close to the Acropolis of Selinus. Théodore 
Ballu and Paccard were the first who left the 
Villa Médicis to study the ruins at Athens, and 
in 1845 and 1817 respectively restored the 
temple of Minerva Polias and the Parthenon, 


_ but the colouring was not represented in the 


bright colours of a newly-finished work. In 1848 
Tetaz resumed the studies carried on by Th. Ballu 
at the Erechtheum, but M. Charles Garnier was 
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irst who displayed, in his restoration of the 
Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in A®gina, 
Grecian pol in all its pristine brilliancy 
of tone. As a reminder, M. Sédille mentioned 
the works of several other French architects, 
and among them the restoration of Pestum by 


Henri Labrouste. The excavations at Pompeii | modern 


entirely painted. Hittorff set the example of 
using co in im t works. His Cirque in 
the Champs-Ely was a valuable testimony 


to the effects that polychromy could produce. 
Duban was one of the first to manipulate colour 
with an exquisite sense of harmony. At the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts he produced the “ Loggi di 
Rafaele’”’ in the galeries, and decorated the 
porticos in the Cour-du-Murier with paintings 
in @ Pompeian style. Variegated marbles, 
glazed tiles, terra cotta, and naked iron had 
been used by him with trath and logic. Constant 
Dafeux also produced colour decorations, refined, 
monious, and effective. The diocesan 
architects sought to restore to the great 
religious edifices their ancient colouring, and in 
some cases with success. In the villa Louis 
Duc had built for himself at Croissy, on a bank 
of the Seine, the colouring was a distant reple- 
tion of Oriental art, and there, both internally 
and externally, paintings and glazed tiles com- 
bined to produce a decorative effect, as cultured 
as it was refined. After Italy, Greece, and the 
monuments of the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance, the East had supplied a conclusive 
argument in favour of coloured architecture, 
and for some time the East had been invading 
the West. Colour had extended itself within 
to without ; no longer by superficial coats which 
would rapidly fade in damp climates, but under 
the form of coloured materials. The develop- 
ment of ceramics placed at the disposal of the 
architect, a varied supply of solid materials. 
The Exposition-Universelle of 1867 gave pro- 
minence to the efforts of English and French 
potters, while the Azulejos of the old Spanish 
monuments, the faience coatings of the 
mosques of Cairo and Persia, and the decor- 
ations of the Indian palaces, had exercised 
a sort of fascination easily accounted for. 
It was necessary to take these circumstances 
into consideration, in order to understand 
the marked reaction which then became mani- 
fest in favour of bright colouring obtaiued by 
the use of natural materials. M. Charles 
Garnier had introduced mosaics on a large scale 
in the Nouvel-Opéra, which had been a kind of 
revelation, and had borne abundant fruit. 
About 1872, after returning from Spain, M. 
Sédille himself largely employed terra cotta 
and glazed tiles, in combination with highly- 
coloured woods. From that time the use of 
terra cotta and glazed tiles had become general 
both in France and England,—indeed, in the 
latter country the efforts made to utilise 
the resources of the potter’s art dated back 
to an earlier period. The Exposition-Univer- 
selle of 1878 gave a great impetus to the 
manufacture of ceramics; the fagade of the 
Exposition, and the special pavilion of the Ville- 
de-Paris, equally attracted attention. As a 
proof of the renaissance of polychromy, M. 
Sédille mentioned many works executed in 
Paris, by Davioud, Ballu, and MM. Garnier, 
Vaudremer, and others. He, however, urged 
that it was no longer paintings which, as 
in the olden time, must constitute modern 
polychromy ; but rather the coloured materials 
themselves which formed a part of the struc- 
ture. This art had not, so far, been received 
with unanimous approval, and all the attempts 
hitherto made had not been equally satisfactory. 
But a misconception of colour ought no more to 
discourage one from polychromy than bad 
architecture ought to set one against good. 
Architects should serve a special apprenticeship 
to colour, study the laws of harmony, fathom 
its resources, and thoroughly understand the 
part it played, so as to avoid its abuse. 
Coloured materials, such as granite, marble, 
stone, metal, and wood, allied with terra-cotta, 
enamels, and all the fire-tested products, would 
render modern polychromy as lasting as the 
edifices of which it would be one day the 
inseparable adornment. 

Mr. George Aitchison in opening the dis- 
cussion remarked that M. Sédille was an 
extraordinary man. He was not only one of 
the apostles of colour in architecture, but so 
excellent a landscape painter that his pictures 
were admitted to the Paris Salon. He was a 





of what formed the bulk of the interior structure 
to the outside. He had tried by only using piers 
and angles of masonry to show how construc- 
tions in iron and bronze could be made, in good 
proportion, harmonious in point of outline, and 
beautifal in colour. It must be i ing to 
all present to hear how the whiteness which at 
one time overspread everything like a leprosy 


gs 

that the Roman remains had been so bleached 
by time that the gorgeous colours they once pre- 
sented were almost gone. Many of the temples, 
now a dirty white, were at one time blazing 
with colour, and when one went to Ravenna 
snd saw interiors of tombs and temples 
covered with mosaic, it was evident that the 
Romans were by no means such great admirers 
of white as had hitherto been supposed. Their 
exteriors were mostly coloured by means of 
splendid marbles of high tint and polish, and 
also of bronze and gilding; therefore it ought 
not to be said of them that they delighted only 
in proportions shown in white. M. Garnier, 
in one of his publications, had given a sort of 
dream of what was in store for Paris, when 
every body would have as great an admiration for 
colour as he himself bad, and when the houses 
would be resplendent with mosaic, polished 
marble, enamelled terra-cotta, bronze, and gold. 
M. Garnier also made a charmingly apposite 
remark on the subject gf marble. He said, 
‘“* Marble, it is trae, does not retain its pristine 
beauty and polish in this damp climate of 
France; but, however damaged it may become, 
it has always a superior and cultivated air. It 
is like a gentleman in a shabby coat; you never 
mistake him for anything but a gentleman, and 
he is a very different person indeed from a 
common fellow in his Sunday best.”” The 
members of the Institute were very much 
indebted to both M. Sédille and M. Garnier for 
the magnificent specimens of detail working 
drawings shown upon the screens. He might 
add that M. Sédille had built several country 
houses enriched with enamelled pottery. In 
England, a veritable land of potters, that 
charming material might well be more 
employed than it was. He wished to point 
out the capability of the material, even in 
country places, for enhancing by a little 
bit of colour the whole tone of the building. 
When he was a young man there was a 
general feeling that statues and buildings 
ought to be white, and that any kind of colour 
only spoiled them; but how many things in 
nature were white? On misty days the whole 
sky was white; when snow fell the whole land- 
scape was white; but, as a rule, white was 
used by nature very sparingly, and as a precious 
thing to give greater emphasis to the colour 
about it. He did not see, therefore, why men 
should not go to nature for their colour, as they 
had gone to her for the delicate proporti 
elegant outlines, and the light and of her 
most choice productions. 

Mr. H. H. Statham proposed a vote of thanks 
to M. Paul Sédille for the very interesting and 
suggestive paper he had sent, and which had 
been received with the applause always bestowed 
on recommendations to use colour. Every 
applauded such recommendations, but very few 

carried them out, perhaps for want of 
sufficient encouragement todoso. There were, 
he thought, one or two points in the paper 
which. suggested question and consideration. 
Throughout the whole of it, M. Sédille had 
carefully kept himself to the recommendation 
of constructive polychromy for external work, 
and rightly so, for it should be borne in mind 
that any attempt to apply colour to the exterior 
of buildings by mere pigment, would not only 
probably end in a gandiness of effect, but would 
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also interfere with the monumental and im- 
perishable character always desirable to main- 


in in any building of im . With 
monet to the restorations Bhs poet made, 
by various theorists, of Greek temples and 
other buildings, as they were supposed to have 
been painted, and based simply on the remains 
that had been discovered, although they might 
be very plausible, and were, in many cases, BO 


doubt, really something like what had been /i 


done, he could not say that they had always im- 
pressed him with increased for the 
artistic judgment of the Greeks. If they took 
even the very moderate examples given by Mr. 
Penrose at the close of his book, and some also, 
which, if he remembered rightly, were given 
by Hittorff,—whose book he was sorry to say 
he had not looked up for many years,—even if 
the Greeks did do such things, metopes in strong 
red and triglyphs in strong blae, it was hardly 
a style of colour that added dignity or refine- 
ment to a building. If works like the Par- 
thenon were really carried out in such colours, 
it was an indication that even the Greeks were 
not without their shortcomings. With regard 
to the painting of the statues in the frieze of 
the Parthenon, he might remind them of a sug- 
gestion from Germany a few months ago, which 
was published in an English journal, to the 
effect that the frieze of the Parthenon was 
not painted in crude and dead colours, but was 
gilt first and painted on the gilding, so that 
there was a kind of opalescent effect. This 
suggestion was stated by the writer to be borne 
out by the traces of gilding all over some por- 
tions of the work. He (Mr. Statham) had 
looked into the matter, and thought he could 
see some indication of this on some of the 
remains of the frieze in the British Museum. 
At all events, that was a suggestion of the 
manner in which the frieze might have been 
painted, a method which would bave given 
much more brilliancy than the mere use 
of pigments on a dead ground would bave pro- 
duced. With regard to the painting of statues, 
touched upon by Mr. Aitchison, it ought to be re- 
membered that statues in general, and certainly 
the Greek statues, were not, strictly speaking, 
imitations, but idealisations, of nature. The 

were the representations of ideas shown throug 

nataral forms. The nearer the natural colours 
were arrived at,—and this could never be quite 
attained, because it was impossible to colour 
marble so as to produce an optical illusion,— 
the more would the statue be removed from the 
realm of idealism and bronght down to mere 
realism. Therefore, he conld see no strong 
objection to statues being pure white. They 
were not imitations of the natural, but of the 
ideal, and the efforts made by Gibson, with a 
very strong belief in the practice of the Greeks, 
as represented by the works he had left to the 
nation, were to his mind most unhappy, and 
constituted a warning rather than an example. 
He quite sympathised with what both M. 
Sédille and Mr. Aitchison had said as to the far 
greater use which might be made of construc- 
tive polychromy in durable materials and the 
employment of those tiles of which there was 
so large an assortment, and which the French 
architects in many cases got from this country. 


In conclusion, he said he could not help thinking | and if 
‘een upon 


that polychromy might be made to 
the decoration of the room in which they were 
assembled, which showed what Mr. Aitchison 
had called a “leprosy of white” over their 
heads. The dome and i decoration 
would really lend themselves happily to colour, 
and it would be a good practical outcome of 
M. Sédille’s paper if in due time, when funds 
were forthcoming, they selected the decorator 
in whom they had the most confidence, and 
asked him to do a little polychromy for the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Henry Dawson seconded the vote of 
thanks, sympathising, as he did, strongly with 


the idea of i ing the beauty of our build- 
ings externally, not a the mpotheaitbe of any 
pigment as colouring, but by the use of mate- 
rials in construction natural in their colour, 
_ — fairly durable. He wonld 
uggest, and especially tothe younger members 
who were the more likely to build in the future, 
the desirability of using mach more than 
hitherto “vd various tinted stones that existed 
even in this country. Some were beantifull 
coloured, and yet they had been muc 
neglected. In Northumberland he lately 
found new quarries affording admirably coloured 
stones, which were being used by 





if London architects, where able to 
do so, would make more use these native 
stones, which could not fail to add 
to the cheerfulness of the - 


brought these stones into the 
Mr. John Hebb said he should be sorry to say 
that might offend national - 


: t was even more remark- 
able that that eulogy did not stop there, but was 
even extended to a considerable number of the 
architects of this country, though, as a rule, 
French architects were not very liberal in their 
iation of English architecture. M. Sédille 
might have been a little more guarded in his 
praise of the failures of the polychromatic deco- 
ration of Mediwval churches in Paris. It did 
not require any great acquaintance with the 
subject to pronounce all those attempts to which 
M. Sédille had alluded, i in the case 
of Notre Dame, 8t. Germain des and the 
Sainte Chapelle, as being conspicuous failures,— 
failures not, as M. Sédille would have them 
believe, because they were the results of an 
imperfect adaptation of a good principle, but 
because they were endeavouring to carry out 
something that was impossible. They were 
really attempts to reproduce an entire scheme 
of decoration from mere patches of colour, 
which must be a matter of impossibility. 
Professor Kerr said that a specimen of a new 
material was brought to him the other day, 
which it might be interesting to refer to in con- 
nexion with the present discussion. This was 
a sample of natural stone glazod by Mesars. 
Cliff, of Leeds. The question of glazing stone 


as not to injare the stone. If he was 
rightly informed, the glaze was accomplished 
by a portable oven which could be fixed on 
any building works in progress, and the stone 
as it was dressed could be glazed before being 
laid. If there was anything in the invention, 
the glaze could be modified a little so as 
not to be too glaring, the introduction of the 
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Mr. R. Phené Spiers a that the subject 

i i i ions, first as io 
the remains of colour on ancient buildings, and, 
secondly, what would be the advantage of adapt- 
ing it to our present buildings. As regarded tho 
remains of ancient colouring on buildings, it 
was not exactly fair to judge them from the 
drawings which had been published in various 
works. He quiteagreed with Mr. Statham that 
the bright-coloured meto and triglyphs 
shown in the drawings of Mr. Penrose’s book 
were somewhat disagreeable; but it must be 
remembered that those drawings had a partial 





one looked at the drawings by the dim light of 
this country, while the buildings were lighted 
up by the brilliant sun of the East. The 
buildings still retained their colour, 
preserved the same brilliance which, as far 

as one knew 


and even under a bright German sun 
it was almost impossible to look at it. So great 
was the glare of the light on the white marble 
that the intense brilliancy of the object pre- 
vented its form being seen. It was evident 
that it would be useless in Greece to erect a 
ilding of the proportions of the Parthenon 
if it was impossible to look at it; therefore there 
mast have been some colour upon it. With 
regard to the application of colour nowadays, 
there was one central point to be borne in mind, 
viz., that a very brilliantly-coloured object in 
this country, and ially in London, was far 


of | from agreeable, and that nature always insisted 


upon toning it down until it became more in 
harmony with our skies. As an instance, he 
cited the Buxton Memorial Fountain, at the 

of Great George-street, Westminster, 
which was constructed in bright washable mate- 
always looked too glaring after its 

. As soon as a brilliantly- 
coloured or glazed surface was put up in London 
it was out of keeping with the climate, and 
therefore it was wrong to use it. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher referred to what South 
Kensington was doing for colour by sending 
students to Italy, and having models constructed 
whole compositions. He believed it would 
a great thing if the Institute could do some- 


. 


The President said he thought the meeting 
ight be congratulated on having M. 
ille’s instructive and agreeable paper, and 
the practical and learned remarks it had elicited. 
In addition to the vote of thanks to M. Sédille, 
would also convey the acknowledgments of 

ier for lending them 
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The President further intimated that the 

on the 6th 
English, by Signor 
enice, Hon. Corr. Member, 
entitled ‘‘ The d’Oro and its 
Decorations.” 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 
THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


At the opening meeting of the session, held 
on Tuesday, the 9th inst., Mr. Edward Woods, 
President, delivered an address, in which he 
stated that his connexion with the profession 
dated from the time when he entered the service 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany, so that he had had an opportanity of 
ae the gradual and progressive develop- 
ment the railway system,—of the steps 
by which that system of inland transport 
had attained its nt degree of perfection. 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway without 
doubt afforded the pattern and example upon 
which (with such modifications as the experi- 
ence of the first few years of its working 
suggested) its immediate successors were de- 
signed and framed. That line was originally 
laid with so-called fish-bellied rails of 35 lb. per 
yard, resting in iron chairs, supported on stone 
blocks wherever solid ground permitted their 
use. Wooden sleepers were only used as a 
temporary measure, where the road was on 
embankment, or on soft moss, and simply as 
affording ready means of lifting and adjustment 
until the bed had become consolidated. So 
much importance was at that time attached 
to the provision of a firm and rigid foundation 
for the rails, that George Stephenson took 
advantage of the rocky floor of the Olive Mount 
cutting, near Liverpool, to form a bed on which 
the chairs should directly rest. Again, Jesse 
Hartley, the Engineer to the Liverpool Docks, 
when he commenced the Bolton and Manchester 
Railway, carried out to a large extent the 
system of building up from the ground level 
solid stone walls on which to rest the rails. 
Mr. Brunel, preferring timber supports for the 
Great Western lines of rail, began by driving 
piles to carry the longitudinal haif-balks of 
timber, on which were placed bridge rails. All 
these methods were found, from one cause or 
another, to be defective; and, chiefly by reason 
of injury done to the rails through excessive 
rigidity, had soon to be abandoned. On the 
Liverpool line the increasing weights of engines 
and speed of travelling soon necessitated a 
more substantial roadway, and led to the ulti- 
mate relaying, in successive portions, of the 
entire road, first with rails of 50 Ib., then of 
62 1b., and afterwards of 72 Ib., and finally of 
the still heavier type now in use, made latterly 
of steel instead of iron. The fish-bellied form 
was superseded at an early. period by a rail of 
uniform section throughout, an improvement 
resulting partly from the experience of a sample 
piece of the line so laid, and partly from the 
conclusionge arrived at by Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son in determining the form to be adopted for 
the London and Birmingham Railway, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, conducted by the late Pro- 
fessor Barlow, at the instance of the Board of 
Dirsetors of that railway. Mr. Locke had 
elected to adopt a similar form of rail for the 
Grand Janction Railway, and to lay the entire 
line on wooden sleepers. Since then stone 
blocks had been almost universally abandoned, 
as it was seen that, although wood was of a 
perishable nature, its elasticity, and the facility 
which it afforded for repairs, materially 
diminished the cost of maintenance, and con- 
tributed greatly to relieve the rolling-stock 
from the shocks and jars it encountered in 
passing over a rigid road. The same con- 
siderations led to the general adoption of the 
compressed wooden key in preference to the 
iron key for securing the rail to the chair. 
These variations, together with the subsequent 
application of fishing the joints of the rails, and 
the substitution of steel for iron, were embodied 
in, and constituted, the accepted practice of the 
present day. Cast-iron sleepers had been used 
somewhat extensively on foreign lines, but it was 
not improbable that ere long steel sleepers might 
take the place of these as well as of wooden ones ; 
and already such were coming into use on 
several of the leading trunk lines in England 
as well as on the Contihent, whilst large quanti- 
ties were exported to India, where, in addition to 
their other qualities, they afforded exemption 
from the attacks and ravages of the white ant. 
Generally the substitution of steel for iron rails 
had been attended with most beneficial results 
toall railway companies, a oc which was 
rendered possible by the inventions of Sir 
Henry Bessemer and of the late Sir William 
Siemens, and the keen competition of 
manufacturers. Within a recent period con- 


double-headed section, delivered free on 
at less than 31. 10s. per ton, whilst in 1870 the 
market price of iron rails of similar type ranged 
as high as 71. 10s. per ton, steel rails then ruling 
The Preside 

The ident then proceeded to observe that 
the most advanced type of locomotives of the 
present day retained the essential characteristics 
of those which held the field at the commence- 
ment of the era to which he had referred. The 
important features common to both included 
the water-surrounded furnace chamber,—the 
multitubular boiler, — the wheels mounted 
either on crank or on straight axles, whether 
single or coupled, driven by a pair of horizontal 
or inclined cylinders, the smoke-box, and the 
steam blast to intensify the draught. Great 
improvements, it was true, had been effected in 
most, if not in all, constructive details, whilst 
the progressive increase of traffic called for a 
corresponding aug mentation of the power neces- 
sary to haul the trains. Hence the locomotives 
of the present day possessed, as a rule, at least 
four times more steaming power, coupled with 
six-fold weight, than those of the class repre- 
sented by the “Planet,” the approved type of 
the period from 1832 to 1836. Contrasting the 
two types, the approximate comparison as re- 
garded weight was as 74 tons to 45 tons; as to 
firegrate area, as 7 square feet to 20 square 
feet; and as to heating surface, as 300 square 
feet to 1,400 square feet. Inclines which at one 
time were regarded as too formidable to be 
worked advantageously by locomotives, were 
readily surmounted by the powerful engines of 
the present day. Hence gradients of 1 in 50 
aud 1 in 60 were common on many railways, 
whilst important lines, ascending and crossing 
mountain ranges in different parts of the world, 
had continuous ascents of many miles in length 
of 1 in 25, 1 in 30, 1 in 33, &c., worked by engines 
differing only from such as were common in Eng- 
land in the circumstance of greater dimensions 
and capacity, and adjusted sothat the weight on 
the coupled wheels should be sufficient for the 
utilisation of the tractive force they were 
designed to put forth. The limit of inclina- 
tion admitting of being surmounted by loco- 
motives appeared to be practically reached at 
the figure of about 264 ft. to the mile(1 in 20) ; 
for beyond that limit the weight necessary to 
be given to the engine to procure adhesion 
absorbed, by reason of the gravity of ite own 
mass, the greater part of the power it was com- 
petent toexert. Resort must then be had either 
to the stationary engine and rope, or to one or 
other of the systems which had within a recent 
period been reintroduced, and which were next 
alluded to. 
The President in a subsequent portion of his 
address dwelt upon the progress of railway 
enterprise in the British colonies, as one of the 
most important factors contributing to the pro- 
motion of their wealth and comfort, and to the 
furtherance, not only of their own commercial 
industries, but also those of the empire as a 
whole. In this connexion he dealt successively 
with Canada, New South Wales and Victoria, 
Queensland and South Australia, Western 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, Ceylon, the West Indies, 
&c. It was to be regretted that, on the initia- 
tion of railways in the continent of Australia, 
the question of the adoption of a standard 
gauge, applicable to all the colonies, should not 
have been considered and determined by com- 
mon consent. Whilst the three colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland com- 
menced their railway history nearly at the same 
time, each adopted a gange differing from the 
others,—New South Wales the standard English 
gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., Victoria one of 5 ft. 3 in., 
and Queensland a gauge of 3 ft.6in. South 
Australia had adopted two gauges, viz., 5 ft. 
3 in. and 3 ft. 6 in., and Western Australia 
3 ft.6in. Victoria had subsequently adopted, 
in the case of some of the branches, the gauge 
of 3 ft.6in. The want of uniformity between 
the gauges of the several colonies would in 
course of time, no doubt, be severely felt in the 
restriction of traffic and increased cost of work- 
ing when contact was made between these 
systems. The extent of the colonial railways 
now in operation, and to which reference had 
been made, amounted to nearly 21,000 miles, 
carried out partially by private enterprise, but 
mainly as Government undertakings. From 
the latest returns it would appear that the 
population of these several colonies amounted 





‘to, in round figures, 14,000,000. It would, 


tracts had been made for steel raile of heary | 


was small in respect of area of territory, it was 
very large when considered in of popu- 
lation, the accommodation being about 
l mile to every 650 as against 1 mile 
to 1,925 in the United Kingdom. 

The concluded with a brief account 
of the i works now in progress in the 


apex of the delta (commenced 
in 1847 and completed in 1862), intended to 
hold up the waters of the Lower Nile some 
44 métres, and to divert them for irrigation 
purposes irto the great of canals which 
watered the adjoini 


be valueless except for the regulation 
flow of water ete the two branches of the 
river. The cost of its complete restoration or 
reconstruction was estimated to exceed a million 
sterling. The work accordingly had been post- 
poned as being beyond the financial resources 
of the Government. Colonel Scott Moncrieff, 
however, believing that the foundations of the 
weir might be trusted, came to the conclusion 
that it could, at a comparatively small expense, 
be so far strengthened as that, with the aid of 
some subsidiary works, and notably the con- 
struction of a second dam, it might eventually 
be made capable of holding up 44 métres of 
water, in two drops of 24 métres each, thus 
securing a water-surface never lower than 
14 métres above sea-level. Accordingly the 
closing of the Damietta branch, which thereto- 
fore had not even been supplied with gates, 
and the strengthening of the foundations and 
floors of both weirs, and the construction of a 
second bar of rough stone on the floor of the 
dam, so as to distribute the pressure of water 
by creating two drops instead of one, and 
removed when the river began to rise, had been 
so successful as to hold up 3 métres of water 
during the low Nile seasons of 1885 and 1886 
at a cost of less than 50,0001., whilst attention 
had been bestowed on the details of water 
distribution. A temporary dam had also been 
thrown across the Nile below Benha, and two 
others above Rosetta, so as to allow as little as 
possible of the precious water to escape into 
the sea. By these operations 90,000 acres of 
land had been brought under cultivation, and a 
tract supplied with water during the summer 
months which never received it before. 





CONCRETE IN HARBOUR CONSTRUCTION. 


At the ordinary meeting held on Tuesday 
evening last, the President in the chair, six 
papers were read on “Concrete as applied in 
the Construction of Harbours,” at Greenock, 
Girvan, and Quebec; Colombo, Newhaven, 
Wicklow ; Fraserburgh, Sandhaven, and Port- 
soy; and Lowestoft ; by Messrs. Kinipple, 
Kyle, Carey, Strype, Willet, and Langley, 
MM. Inst. C.E. 

Mr. Kinipple, in his paper on “Concrete 
Work under Water,” described the methods he 
adopted for depositing partially-set or plastic 
concrete under water at various harbour w 
having found that plastic concrete, when 
sufficiently set to resist the action of a current 
of water, was capable of uniting into a solid 


lumps. At Greenock the concrete was de- 
pesited behind sheet-piling, in depths of from 
8 ft. to 38 ft. At Girvan, a pier and quay-wall 
were constructed of plastic concrete, deposited 
behind a facing of small dovetailed concrete 
blocks grouted together at the joints; and a 
concrete groyne was formed under the shelter 
of a movable wrought-iron shield. The head of 
the Wick Pier was rebuilt with blocks of plastic 
concrete of 60 to 140 tons, formed in situ under 
the protection of sail-cloth. Quay-walls were 
constructed at Quebec Harbour of crib-work 
filled with plastic concrete, the cribs being 
floated into position and sunk on bearing piles. 
Some experiments showed that cement gront, 
poured down pipes, could unite shi 

under water, into a solid mass ; and this 
was successfully adopted for filling up the 
fissures and open joints in a gra 

Greenock, which had given 
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Harbour Works, Ceylon,” described the various 
stages by which the western breakwater, 
4,212 ft. in length, was constructed, from 
Custom House Point, for sheltering a water- 
area of 502 acres at low-water. The works 
were commenced in 1874 and completed in 
1885, at a total cost of 705,2071. The break- 
water was formed by laying sloping courses of 
large concrete blocks, by means of a travelling 
Titan, on a rubble mound previously deposited 
from an 80-ton steam hopper-barge and levelled 
by divers. The Titan could a lead of 
forty tons on an overhang of 28 ft., and cost 
5.562!. The first 1,326 ft. of pier, 50 ft. wide, 
consisted of two walls with an intermediate 
hearting of rubble; but the rest of the pier was 
built solid, 34 ft. in width, with four or five 
courses of blocks, weighing from 164 to 31 tons 
each. The foundation of the pier increased in 
depth from 13 ft. below low-water, near the 
land, to 23 ft. 9 in. at the head. Each row of 
sloping blocks was connected with the adjacent 
ones by filling the joggle grooves, left between 
each row, with concrete in bags; and the pier 
was capped all along the top with concrete-in- 
mass. The pier-head was built of concrete-in- 
mass, the lower portion being deposited inside 
a circular wrought-iron tank; and it was sur- 
mounted by a concrete lighthouse 36 ft. 6 in. 
high. Twenty-five steamers of the largest class 
could moor in depths of from 26 ft. to 40 ft. in 
the harbour; and there was room, at low-water, 
for a large number of vessels drawing from 6ft. to 
26 f:. The works were designed by Sir J. Coode, 
V.-P. Inst. C.E., and carried out by the author. 
Mr. Carey commenced his paper on “ Har- 
bour Improvements at Newhaven, Sussex,” by 
a history of the successive improvements 
effected from 1767 down to the commencement 
of the new works, begun in 1878. These new 
works, of which he was the resident engineer, 
and Mr. Banister, M. Inst. C.E., the Engineer- 
in-Chief, consisted of a curved breakwater, 
2,800 ft. long to form an outer harbour, and to 
protect the entrance to the river, constituting 
the old harbour; the rebuilding of the entrance 
piers,and widening the waterway between them ; 
the erection of a new quay on the eastern side 
of the river; the construction of a sea-wall 
along the shore; and dredging in the river and 
the approach channel in the outer harbour. 
The western sea-wall was commenced first, and 
was formed of concrete deposited within 
framing, with a hard skin of cemen 
concrete on the face to withstand the attrition 
of the shifting shingle beach. The breakwater 
was begun in 1880, and consisted of a mono- 
lithic mass of concrete raised, from low-water, 
on a foundation of concrete sack-blocks, weigh- 
ing 100 tons each, deposited transversely in 
layers by a special steam hopper-barge. A 
concrete mixing-machine was desi by the 
authorand Mr. Latham, which measured, mixed, 
and delivered 100 tons of concrete in twenty 
minutes for filling the bags; and, besides 
securing a more uniform mixing, it effected a 
great economy in time and cost. A portable 
continuous-mixing machine was also designed, 
capable of delivering 70 cubic yards of con- 
crete per hour into the timber framing, erected 
on the top of the bag-work, for the construc- 
tion of the portion of the breakwater above 
low-water in lengths of 40 ft. By this means, 
300 lineal feet of superstracture were erected 
in three months. A gallery, raised above the 
quay-level on the western side of the break- 
water, provided protection to the quay and a 
theltered access to the extremity of the break- 
water; it was mainly built of concrete in situ. 
A lighthouse was built of plastic concrete in 
situ, on a pile-work foundation, at the extremity 
of the west pier. The total expenditure on the 
whole undertaking, inclading land, two short 
railways connecting the works with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, dredging, 
and various other works, was 463,0001., ont of 
— the works described cost 254,0001. When 
the works were suspended in 1 1 ft. 
the breakwater had been sonamanl natty 
9 om megane reer in advance, and a dock of 
acres, W ormed 
nt gt amen part of the scheme, had 
bolt Strype, in his paper on “ Wicklow Har- 
ur improvements,”’ descri ; : 
methods he sAevtal 40 aaa ee 
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[water spring tides, being founded partly on rock 


and partly on mari. taging was erected in 
ndvance of the work, secured at the bottom with 
shoes of concrete round the piles, and 

two lines of railway on the top, along w 
the Titan and crane for depositing the concrete 
ran. At first, panelling was employed, reaching 


down to the bottom, ee ee ea 
carried up in layers i it; but subsequently 


a large central mound of concrete was ted 
under water, by means of skips, on w the 
was erected, tor ele eon ee 
exposure of the panelling and ilita 
of the work. Divisions were left at 
intervals in the work, increasing in number in 
the upper part, to prevent irregular cracking. 
Richer and finer concrete was placed in the face 
near low-water level; rubble was not used 
below low water, and it was kept away from 
the face above, as its projections caused eddies 
and consequent disturbance of the concrete. 
The total expenditure on the breakwater, steam- 
ket pier, and dredging, including cost of 
amounted to 40,0001. Ordinary plant 
sufficed for the work, which consisted of huge 
masses of concrete, resting uniformly on the 
most irregular bottom, and secure the 
attacks of the sea on account of their size. The 
author considered that a larger central mound 
= be adopted with advantage, thus reducing 
ill more the amount of panelling required. 

The new works carried out at Fraserburgh, 
Sandhaven, and Portsoy, as well asthe previous 
condition of these harbours, were described by 
Mr. Willet in his Paper on “ The Fishing-Boat 
Harbours on the North-East Coast of Scotland.” 
The works at Fraserburgh consisted of a break- 
water, 860 ft. in length, for sheltering the 
entrance to the basins, and the widening of the 
old Balaclava Pier. The breakwater, 30 ft. wide, 
rims ya a depth of 19 ft. at low-water, 
was built below low-water with bags of 
concrete, of 28 to 50 tons, deposited from a 
hopper-barge. Above low-water, the concrete 
was tipped from wagons into a framing up to 
uay level; and the parapet was formed by 
Sins the Senden wtih cuneate from tipping- 
boxes lifted by a derrick crane on an overhead 
traveller, which was also used in erecting the 

frames. The Balaclava East Pier was wi 
164 ft. on the sea side, along its whole length 
of 1,400 ft. with solid concrete, which protected 
the old dry-rabble wall from the sea; and asa 
parapet was raised 9} ft. on ite outer side, and 
19 ft. above high-water, like the parapet on the 
breakwater, an additional ion was 
afforded to the quay, and an increased shelter 
to the harbour. The widening of the pier was 
commenced at the end of 1875 to provide a 
roadway to the breakwater without interference 
with the quay space; and the breakwater was 
begun in 1878, after the completion of the 
widening, and was finished in 1882. The 
average yearly rate of deposit of concrete was 
8,000 cubic yards; and under favourable con- 
ditions, 400 cubic yards could be deposited in a 
day. The concrete in the pier cost 17s. per 
cubic yard, and in the breakwater, 26s. 5d. in 
bags and 19s. 5d. in frames; and the total cost 
of the works was 69,0001. Some damage was 
done to the breakwater, after its completion, 
owing to defects in the method of construction ; 
and the pier was somewhat abraded by the 
shifting shingle along ite sea face. These 
damages were repaired at a cost of 1,1841. A 
new pier, 1,395 ft. long, was erected at Sand- 
haven to increase the accommodation in the 
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proportion of 1 part of cement to 9 parts 
of gravel and sand, adopted for concrete at 

was too weak, and that the pro- 
portion 1 to 6, adopted by him at Sand- 











built up within framing, on & wedge-sha 

cast-iron shoe. The block was gradually oa 
by excavating inside it; and its descent wag 
guided by long hanging bolts at each corner. 


The blocks were connected together i 
iron rails through two holes left in ee siineeet 
sides of each biock, and filling up the inter. 
mediate space between the blocks with con. 
crete; the well inside was also filled with 
concrete. A block, 21 ft. to 23 ft. high, was sunk 
in forty-two days; and the block foundation 
cost 30s. per cubic yard, or 451. per lineal yard. 
A concrete quay-wall was built, from low-water, 
on the top of the blocks, 13} ft. high, and 8} ft. 
wide at the base. The eastern and northern 
sides of the basin were enclosed by embank- 
ments surmounted by a wall of concrete-in- 
mass. The excavations were effected by 
excavators, steam grabs, and a Bazin sand- 
pump dredger, which latter raised and delivered 
an average of 1,000 tons of sand and gravel 
per day. The works were completed within 
twelve months, at a cost of 60,0001. 





LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Miss Jane E. Harrison is again lecturing at 
the South i Museum, this time on 
the “ Myths of Attica,” a further development 
of the subject of her lectures at the British 
Museum on the text of Pausanias’s “ Attika.”’ 
Miss Harrison had given in these a graphic 
sketch of ancient Athens, dealing in detai) with 
its streets, temples, and monuments, leaving 
the legends comparatively untouched; but in 
her Wednesday lecture she began a detailed 
account of that mythology of Attica which gave 
rise to 80 many cults, and which decided not 
only the building of temples, but often dictated 
their shape and distribution, as in the case of 
the Erechtheion. Miss Harrison passed over 
the very earliest legends, of which we have 
secant li and no artistic record, and made 
the earth-born serpent-king, Kekrops, and his 
successor, the likewise earth-born Erichthonios, 
the central point of herlecture. Kekrops, with 
his serpent tail, is the emblem of the pride with 
which the Athenians regarded themselves as 
being home-born, indigenous, sprang from 
their own soil. In his reign took place the con- 
test of Atheneand Poseidon for the land of Attica. 
This contest Miss Harrison illustrated by 4 vase, 
familiar to those who have heard her lectures 
on the Parthenon, the late but beautiful kalpis, 
found at Kertsch, and now in the Hermitage 
of 8t. Petersburg. An interesting terra-cotts 
plaque, found near the bed of the Ilissos, and 
now in the Berlin Museum (there is a cast in 
the Cambridge Museum), illustrated the birth 
of Erichthonios. A cylix from Corneto, also in 
Berlin, showed the same scene in a style of art 
more advanced ; and two other vases illustrated 
the confiding of the Erichthonios by Athene to 


| 
E 


faithful, and to her 
that Erechtheion which Erichthonios, when he 


of | became king, erected in honour of his foster- 
mother 


In this building were shrines, 


iti vase paintings. — 
is interesting to hear that the lectures are being 
largely attended by stadents from the South 
Kensington Art Schools. The audience is large, 
and the arrangements for the lecture admirable 
in way. illustrations are, as before, 


means of the oxy-b light. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S MONASTERY, CANTERBURY: ENTRANCE GATEWAY.—Drawn sy Mr. H. J]. Wurre. 
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Jllustrations. 

SELECTED DESIGN FOR ALL SAINTS’ 

E illustrate this week the external] and 

internal views of the design for the 

lately in competition, under the device of a 
“ Red Star.” 
with red brick, with window dressings and 
quoins of Ancaster stone, with cills and plinths 
distempered, and the pillars and arches are to be 
of Bath stone. 
under the rafters, the floors are to be laid with 
wood-block paving. The church is to be seated 
commenced shortly is to consist of the first four 
bays from the east end and the lower 10 ft. of 
ing bays of the nave and the completion of 
the tower being left to a future time. The 


CHURCH, PETERBOROUGH. 

\\ , above church, which were selected 
It is proposed to face the church externally 
of Ketton stone. Inside the brickwork is to be 
The roofs are to be boarded and panelled 
with chairs. The first part of the church to be 
the tower, which forms the vestry, the remain- 

architect is Mr. Temple L. Moore, of London. 





COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR ALL SAINTS’, 
PETERBOROUGH. 


Tue accompanying illustration of All Saints’, 
Peterborough, was sent in for the same com- 
petition for which we give the selected design. 
This design was placed second. It was pro- 
posed to build it of Sutton-stone for the rubble 
work and Clipstone for the freestone, both of 
these being a localstone. The church is designed 
in a plain but substantial manner, as the funds 
were very limited. The estimated cost, including 
tower, &., was 5,000l1. The architect is 
Mr. J. Martin Brooks. 





WOODLANDS PARK, STOKE D’ABERNON. 


We this week illustrate a design for a country 
house recently built for a gentleman who farms 
his own estate of several hundred acres, near 
Leatherhead, Surrey. The old house originally 
existing on the site was an ordinary stucco- 
fronted, slate-roofed building. It has not been 
removed, but where not surrounded by the new 
buildings, has been re-roofed and faced with red 
brickwork and tile hanging in such a manner 
as to bring it into harmony with the new struc- 
tare. Suitable character has been given to the 
exterior by the large-span, steep, tiled roof 
which contains a floor of bedrooms, many of 
them where the half-timbered gables are intro- 
duced being of unusually large dimensions. The 
first-floor is principally covered on the outeide 
with tiles hung on walls 14 in. thick. The 
verandahs shown in the garden view are ap- 
proached respectively from the boudoir and one 
of the guest-chambers. The ground-floor walls 
are faced with red brick, the wails being 20 in. 
thick, and built hollow. In the interior the 
general arrangement of rooms on the ground- 
floor is shown in the emall plan attached to the 
garden view. The house is approached from 
the road through a covered carriage porch. The 
large central ball is built in place of a number 
of offices and dark closets formerly in the centre 
of the old house; it is open through both floors 
and half way up the roof, and is covered with a 
semi-decagona! panelled ceiling, the three centre 
panels being filled with painted glass under an 
outer skylight which is arranged in the flat of 
the main roof. 

The new part of the house and also the hall 
is mainly fitted up with oak in character with 
the view given of the interior of the dining- 
room, the walls of which, where not covered with 
the joiner’s finishings, are hung with tapestry. 
The ceiling of this room is panelled in oak. The 
floors above contain about twenty-five dedrooms 
with dressing and bath rooms, &c., attached to 
many of them. 

The large winter garden screens the domestic 
offices from the pleasure- grounds and park 


— 

he whole of the premises are lighted by 
incandescent electric lights; the installation 
having been carried out by Messrs. Laing, 
Wharton, & Down. The enyine-house is built 
some distance away along with the farm 
buildings, and coutains a 20-b.p. Babcock & 
Wilcox boiler, driving an Armington Sim's 
high-speed engine, which gives motive power 
to the shunt-wound dynamo-electric gg een 
This machine charges fifty - four large 


Xe 


illuminating 150 lamps, this number being 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. On special 
occasions, however, the engine is kept running 
to reinforce the accumulators, when nearly 300 
lamps are used in the main building together 
with the farm buildings, stables, and the 
bailif?s and coachman’s houses. A special 
feature connected with the electric lighting 
has been obtained by introducing lamps behind 
the twenty-four glazed panels of the hall ceiling, 
80 sg the light comes through the painted 


Mr. Messom, of Twickenham, was the con- 
tractor employed; the painted and ornamental 
leaded glass has been executed by Messrs. Gibbs 
& Howard. Messrs. George Jackson & Son’s 
fibrous plaster has been used largely in deco- 
rating the hall, the colour decoration of which 
was carried out by Messrs. W. Phillips & Son. 
Messrs. Veitch were employed to lay out and 
plant the new portion of the grounds and to 
furnish the winter garden. 

The works were carried out under the 
var agape of the architect, Mr. Rowland 

umbe. 





GATEWAY, ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
MONASTERY, CANTERBURY. 


THe measured drawings of this gateway 
which we publish in this number, were made 
by Mr. H. T. White in competition for the 
Architectural Association medal for measured 
drawings, which was awarded for these, as the 
best set submitted. 

The gateway, a fine example of work of the 
Decorated period, is the principal remnant now 
existing of the Benedictine Monastery, the 
original foundation of which is said to have 
been due to St. Augustine in conjunction with 
King Ethelbert: 

The drawings represent the gateway as it 
now stands; it underwent some little repair and 
restoration some years ago, but the greater 
portion of it is old work. 

We very much regret to learn that Mr. White, 
the young architect who made these measured 
drawings, died on October the 18th, since the 
medal was awarded for them and the drawings 
sent to us for publication. He just lived to 
hear that his set of drawings had been awarded 
the medal. He was, we understand, an 
industrious and promising young architect. 
That he endeavoured to do his work thoroughly 
the accompanying drawings show, and we have 
to regret the loss of one who would probably 
have been a credit to the profession. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Johnstone Combination Hospital.—On the 
Sth inst., the special committee of the Board 
sat for nearly four hours examining some 
seventy sets of competitive plans which had 
been lodged in answer to an advertisement. 
The committee, the Glasgow Herald under- 
stands, reduced the number toa leet fifteen, from 
which it is intended to make a selection. There 
are fifty competitors, some of whom have sent 
in alternative plans. 

Kingston Workmen's Club and Institute.—In 
the competition for the rebuilding of this club, 
which was destroyed by fire, the premiums for 
the designs were awarded to “ Endeavour,”’ by 
Mr. Windybank, Kingston, first; “ Fire,” by 
Mr. E. Carter, Surbiton, second; and Mr. 
Threadkell, Kingston, third; the maximum cost 
to be 19001. Mr. Blatchley, hon. architect to 
the Club Union, was the assessor. 

Lewes Public Hall and Offices.—We hear 
that the result of the recent competition for 
designs for a Public Hall and Offices for Lewes, 
is that the first premium has been awarded to 
Mr. S. Denman, of Brighton; and the second 
premium to Mr. Mark J. Lansdeil, of London 


and Hastings. 








The Late Mr. Vulliamy.—We see by the 
paper of business for this week’s meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works that Mr. 


batteries which are capable of | 





SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


BY ME. HIPPOLYTE BLANC. 

Tuere is much fugitive literature floating 
about dealing with Scottish architecture. 
Burton, Robertson, Rickman, F , and 
others, have each touched it in ir literary 
travels, and each seems in succession to have 
accepted the promptings of the earliest of these 
writers; and all have nearly succeeded by the 
harmony of their conclusions in popularising a 
belief that Scotland was a nation better known 
in the arte of war than in those of peace, and 
that, incapable of even harbouring art, she 
developed nothing, but was the imitator of the 
art of a foreign people, intercourse with whom 
imbued her with their sentiment and forms of 
art. The scantiness of the collections of mate- 
rial for written history seem to have hindered 
any just estimate of Scotland’s individuality 
being formed ; and, by most writers, the little 
that has been explored seems to have been 
accepted as sufficient upon which to found a 
conclusion. A systematic examination of exist- 
ing remains is not stated to have been made by 
any of the writers named; nor can we trace 
that such is likely to have been done, because 
the examples selected by each writer, and the 

i features viewed as analogous to 
foreign prototypes are nearly the same. This 
is unfortunate, because the high place earned 
by those authors as elucidators of architectural 
history claims for their writings almost un- 
conditional acceptance. Be it observed, how- 
ever, that they are not all technically-trained 
writers; and when it is pointed out, as I hope 
to succeed in doing, that it is not to history one 
must first look for facts, but to the buildings 
that are left to us, not only in their grouping 
and outlines, but chiefly in their details; then 
we may recognise the importonce of a technical 
training as an essential to a fair interpretation 
of art history. 

Unquestionably the best exponents of S-ot- 
land’s architecture are the works by Muir 
(1848),—a carefally-compiled, well-classified, 
and accurately-defined inventory of Scotland’s 
art progress, as shown by her buildings. With 
commendable prudence, conclusions are rarely 
drawn, though, in the matter of the period of 
foreign influence on Sccttish architecture, there 
is an inclination to the finding in which the 
succeeding writers have concurred. 

As yet, little has been collected relative to 
the early and minor ecclesiastical buildings of 
Scotland, and, in consequence, topographical 
works on those are few. But we are glad to 
welcome one most important addition to the 
scanty number, and which, though not bearing 
upon the ecclesiastical section of Scotch archi- 
tecture, will unfold much that pertains to it, 
and help to give coberency to any future effort 
made in writing Scotland’s ecclesiastical art 
history. The work to which I refer is that 
upon the “ Castellated and Domestic Architec- 
ture of Scotland,” now issued by Messrs. 
M‘Gibbon & Ross. 

Entering the path of architectural history 
with the advent of Christian missionaries to 
our island, we find of the caves or crypts and 
cells which they formed in our midst, there is 
not much to note. The former were rude 
chambers cut out of the rocks, comprising 
sometimes two apartments, and used as places 
of religious retreat. The latter were structures 
which cannot be said to be more than mere 
forms of buildings without definite architec- 
tural character. All over Europe such places 
of worship seem to be similar. Curzon, in his 
“ Monasteries in the Levant,” describes the 
numerous caves and holes,—some natural, but 
most artificial,—in the rocks of the Holy Vale 
of Meteora, in Albania. He adds, “in these 
pigeon-holes whole flocks of hermits roosted.” 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, wood and wattles 
may have, in early times, supplied the necessi- 
ties of certain colonies of celi-builders, until, in 
the sixth century, the “ Roman” fashion of 
building in stone was adopted. The first 
structure was the church at “ Whitherne” in 
Wigtownshire. With Columba’s advent a new 
impulse was given to building churches, and 





Lawrence has given notice of his intention to 
move “That it be referred to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee to consider and | 
report as to the desirability of obtaining power 
to pay to the widow of the late Architect (who 
served the Board upwards of twenty-five years) 
one-half of the commutation value, acoording to 





the Government tables, of the pension that cael 
been voted to him.” 


these were of stone, asin Ireland (from whence 
Columba came). That found by Sir James 
Simpson on Inchcolm is perhaps the most per- 
fect example of the period left us. It is about 





* From the eddress of Mr Hi Blanc, President 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, delivered as 
the eating meeting of Session 1886-7 on Thursday, 
November llth. 
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16 ft. by 5 ft., very rudely constructed, and is 
stated to be contemporaneous with some of the 
earliest Irish oratories. 

In nearly all cases, Irish churches built of 
stone were also designed to have stone roofs, 
no wood being used in their constraction. 
were generally rectangular,—longer than 
—and up to the period of the Norman conquest 
were not of the “basilica” form; that is, 
without apses. There are, in short, no evi- 
dences of Ireland obtaining her types from 
Rome. It may safely be asserted, says Fer- 
gusson, that the Christian religion did not reach 
Ireland through any of the ordi channels 
across the Continent, but that she derived her 
early Christianity and religious forms from the 
East, by some of the more southerly centres 
which at that time seem to have touched on 
Ireland. As in Greece, the churches were 
emall, not intended for the assembly of large 
congregations, but simply for the accom- 
modation of the officiating priest. Many 
churches, not large churches, seem to have been 
the intention. No circular churches of the 
early period have been found in Ireland. The 
early works in Scotland bear strong marks of 
Irish influence, and these are chiefly in the 
western district. Between the period when 
Columba and his apostles spread the torch of 
religious influence over Scotland and that of 

the advent of the saintly Queen Margaret, 
many Christian edifices would have been 
founded; but of these nothing now remains, 
excepting, perhaps, the two towers of Abernethy 
and Brechin, which show their Irish origin on 
their face. The dates assigned to them are 
A.D. 715 and 1010 respectively, and their 
analogy to Irish types is traced by Dr. Petrie, 
in his work on the “‘ Round Towers of Ireland.” 

I have noted that round churches are not 
found in Ireland, neither are there any of 
transeptal or octagon form, excepting cathedral 
or monastic buildings. The round forms, how- 
ever, though few, are found in England. In 
Scotland, one only is known to exist, namely, 
St. Orphir, in Orkney. It is described by Sir 
Henry Dryden, who claims for it a direct 
influence from the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Sir Henry further 
states his opinion that the Crusaders, in the 
eleventh century, probably were the means of 
importing the form into Britain. Those in 
England are of somewhat earlier date, but all 
are in the same century. Sir Henry, in his 
conclusions, has the support of history, which 
bears that Earl Haco, who appt gar near this 
church, went to the Holy , and returned 
to die in 1103. Without, however, seeking to 
undervalue the belief in the independent im- 
portation of the Scottish example from the 
East, more recent publications have revealcd 
to us many churches of round form in Scan- 
dinavia and neighbouring islands which express 
more of the primitive modes of construction, 
and are more elementary in form of plan than 
the supposed Eastern prototype. ecsaas 
those examples which are complete possess 
local peculiarities which seem to claim for them 
a local origin. The only thing common to all 
of them is that they all have circular naves, 
and have, projecting from the outer circum- 
ference, a small apse of semicircular or horse- 
shoe form. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is, doubtless, roofed with stone, whereas the 
examples in Northern Europe have coved roofs 
in timber and thatching, even after stone 
roofing had been introduced into Scotland. 

The feature which seems to give local origin 
to those in Scandinavia is that many of them 
have a double floor, the upper one being with- 
out windows, but pierced at regular intervals 
near the eaves with small openings, to be used 
for defence in time of trouble. Access to the 
upper floor is in some cases by a trap-door and 
movable stair, and sometimes by a stair in the 
thickness of the wall. 


whic 
in the tombs of their ancestors, and that the 
round churches are lineal descendants of those 
circles of stone,—half tomb, half temple,— 
which are known as spread over this country 
from Stonehenge to Stennis, and which are 
equally common throughout the Scandinavian 
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existing in Shetland, and among 
churches found in Orkney and Shetland none 
have aisles. 

In England the Saxon character of architeo- 
ture, not found in Scotland, gave place to the 


of the advances of William the Conqueror; but 
even before bis day Norman detail was not an 
exotic in England. The sympathy between the 
early Normans and the English is shows in the 
record telling us that King Canute subscribed 
to the first foundation of Chartres Cathedral in 
1020. The intercourse, which was frequent, 
between nobles in England with France, could 
not fail, as it did, to leave its impress in the 
architectural forms of that country. The Saxons 
built, after the Roman fashion, in stone, and in 
their plans of churches took the “ Basilica” form, 
with eastern and western The Normans 
likewise had adopted that form. 

Scotland was not slow to adopt the new forms 
and better architectural definition which Queen 
Margaret’s advent had introduced. Thus we 


find, besides the unique oratory built by that / the 


queen in Edinburgh Castle, some time between 
1067 and 1093, many fair examples of Early 
Norman work are spread over Scotland. 

At Birnie, near Elgin, is a very early church 
of nave and chancel, of rectangular ' 
one roof, but having a well-defined chancel arch 
and imposts of decidedly Norman detail. Both 
in manner of construction and in form of 
windows the evidences of early date are well 
defined. The window external reveals, where 
original, are giblet-checked about 1 all round, 
the ingoing on the interior having the usual 
wide level, with no visible sign of original glass 
check, though glazing is now inserted. The 
same feature may be seen at Norham old 
church, of decidedly Norman date. It may be 
that, in the absence of glass, the openings 
(which are small) were fitted with movable 
frames, on which a transparent skin or parch- 
ment was stretched, as was sometimes used in 
the small churches of Orkney and Shetland. 

With the Norman Conquest a train of good 
for arts and learning advanced northwards. 
Large tracts of land in the Lothians, now ceded 
to Scotland, were colonised by new lords and 
their followers, and quickly a new and more 
fervent expression of religious feeling spread 
over Scotland as in England. Religious com- 
munities from France were not slow to journey 
with the tide, and we find a great church- 
building period begins. Its period of activity 
lasted upwards of 200 years, during which time 
architecture in Scotland followed closely the 
lines of the sister kingdom of England. Lands, 
under new partitions, were freely given over to 
the clergy, who were thus enabled to devote 
themselves to the erection of edifices which, if 
not so liberal in scale of magnificence, were at 
least in equal proportion to the more favoured 
conditions in England. When Margaret became 
the wife of Scotiand’s king, she set herself to 
stir new enthusiasm in her clergy. Her influence 
was powerful and effective. Still leaning to 
English forms she sought to assimilate to them 
the Scottish church, Her chaplain was from 
Durbam, an English primate was her spiritual 
father, and her foundation at Dunfermline was 
peopled from Canterbury. The disposition to 


by I., and the cathedral constituents 
were copied from English models,—Dunferm- 
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have been a Celtic Most were Saxons and 
Normans from E d. That the expressions 
of architecture, on sides of the Tweed, are 


so similar during the twelfth and thirteen 
centuries, is thus easily explained. The = 
largest, and most refined expressions of ecclo. 
siastic art in Scotland are of these times. Tho 
art was fashioned on English models, largely 
by English hands, and under English influence. 
To trace here the progress of building in Scot. 
land, with og progress in England, 
would be too le a task; suffice it to 
note that in chr ical sequence, in plan and 
arrangement, in composition of parts, and treat. 
ment of details,—in all but as regards number, 
i of scale and elaboration, — the 
Norman and First Pointed churches in both 
countries were alike. In Dunfermline (1075), 
we have an epitome of Durham, which sup- 
plied Queen ‘a father confessor, pre- 
viously a prior there, and in Salisbury we have 
of Dunblane. Durham Cathedral 
was f about 1070, Malcolm Canmore and 
Father Turgot being present at the ceremony. 
The ties between Darham and Scotland were 
thus drawn still closer, and one may infer that 
chapel of Queen 
Margaret in Edinburgh Castle exhibits wil! have 
some ence with that at Durham. 
Cold (1098), Canterbury, Carlisle, and 
Lind on Holy Island (a foundation of 
1098), were at this time rearing their heads, 
and assuming grand proportions. Of these 
Lindisfarne has most of its original 
outline of arrangement. Originally comprising 
& nave, with north and south aisles, transepts 
with recess in each, and chief apse east- 
ward of the choir, it is a typical example of the 
Norman work. The details of strings, arch 
moulds, capitals, and bases are precisely what 
may be found at Durham, Dunfermline, and 
other contemporaneous work in both England 


outline, and richly decorated in their 

ight, almost alike in allof them. From such 
examples we see that, up to this period at all 
events, Scotland had not ex i 
peculiar to herself, but was supplied with the 
art fostered in England. As in the Nor- 
man, soin the First Pointed, period examples 
are alike in both ends of the island. Colonies 
of monks of different orders were constantly 
being sent forth from France and England; 
and such was the activity that, apart from 
parochial churches (which continued to be 
erected from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies), of monastic establishments in abbeys, 
and priories about eighty were 

erected during a period of about one hundred 
and 


Dunfermline was recast in 1124 by David I., 
who brought Benedictine monks from Canter- 
bury to occupy it. The nave of Durham had 
by this time been completed, and became the 
model for Dunfermline, with its channelled and 
diapered pillars. Waltham Abbey, an early 
Norman work, is perhaps nearer the prototype 
for Danfermline, for in length and breadth, in 
treatment of the decoration on nave piers, 4c., 
there is great similitude. 

The Tyronensians, a reformed branch of the 
Benedictines, was founded in France in 1109, 
aa beodatar f ehich porte Kale me 

ix in w 80 is 
= ota *'Ponderous and 
compact, with scarcely any nave, it bears marks 
of a more direct im 4 from France. It 
was founded about twenty years after the for- 
mation of the Order. ; 

The first trace we find of the pointed arch in 
Scotland is at Kelso, in the tower arches built 
in 1128-1152; and we should remember thst 
in France the earliest example is 1144, and 
England east that cage nee nee aes 
almost paralie] position. ya aly, 
built about the same time, Pager a 
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Scotland the Norman phase of architectare 
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time, to support his ion, Sir Henry finds a 
connexion between t part of France and 
those who founded the cathedral. The hial 
system in was quite ished in 

twelfth century, and of parish churches we 
have Dalmeny, built about 1154, Leuchars 1190, 
and Duddingston probably somewhat earlier. 
The earliest of these is about the period when 





that style was ceasing to be practised in Eng- | there 


land. 

Scotland’s works of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are unquestionably her best efforts. 
In them we find exhibited an equal knowledge 
of the prevailing style, and power in treating 
it, that is shownin England. A peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing the Scottish churches is their ex- 
treme narrowness compared with their breadth. 
St. Magnus Cathedral, Dunblane, Dundrennan, 
Glasgow, and Arbroath are all very long, and in 
this they more nearly resemble the proportions 
of French than English examples. As examples 
of purity of style, graceful proportion, and 
scholarly simplicity, we have Glasgow (1242), 
sometimes called the “ Scottish Salisbury.” In 
treatment, however, it is markedly different 
from its assumed prototype. No transepts, no 
flying buttresses, finials, or other excrescences 
so prominent at Salisbury are seen in Glasgow 
Cathedral. There, all is simplicity, the interior 
effect, of solid and simple design, being more 
emphatic in this respect than the exterior. 

Elgin Cathedral, probably the finest in Scot- 
land, was begun in 1224. It was the delight 
of strangers and foreigners who came to see it. 
It surpassed Glasgow in richness, but still pre- 
served purity in the extreme beauty and fine- 
ness of its detail. The east gable is specially 
beautiful in compositionand detail. The large 
round window over the double tier of lancet 
windows shows a closer affinity to French 

ble treatment than to English. The western 

ouble doorway is a remarkably fine and dig- 
nified example. In Early Pointed work double 
doors are frequently met with in both English 
and French churches, though few are on so 
grand a scale. Another, though much plainer 
instance, occurs in Glasgow Cathedral. A 
feature peculiar to Elgin is the double aisles to 
the nave. 

Dunblane Cathedral, founded about 1233, is 
a further example of perfect and sim- 
plicity of design. Uncontrolled by the severity 
of Gothic forms, its every part is the expression 
of freedom and truth, and succeeds in pro- 
ducing beauty of composition and proportion 
that in Scotland has not been excelled. 

In Holyrood we have a west-end treatment 
savouring somewhat of French feeling, especially 
in the towers. The doorway is perhaps the 
most beautiful in Scotland, if not in Britain, 
and at one time may have been double, the 
tympanum being much later. 

For some years longer Scotland was enabled, 
under peaceful influences and royal encourage- 
ment, to pursue the development of her civilisa- 
tion and arts ; and from the scattered fragments 
remaining at Dunfermline Lady-chapel, Dry- 
burgh choir, Inchcolm chapter-house, Cross- 
raguel, Kilwinning, Plascardine, Kinloss, and 
elsewhere, there is sufficient to show Scotland’s 
ability to treat her art skilfully in her own way. 
The death of Alexander III., in 1286, brought 
those restful and prosperous times to a sudden 
check. For upwards of a hundred years 
Scotland suffered under the fierce contentions 
of a disputed succession. There was no 
advancement in art, and the hitherto quiet 
march of learning and social refinement was 
obstructed. 

The erection of churches was interrupted, 
and consequently we find nothing on a large or 
complete scale attempted. A people whose 
ancestors the Romans were powerless to conquer 
were most unlikely to yield to southern oppres- 
sion, which now manifested iteelf. Scotland 
increased her security by a military alliance 
with France, and until the succession of 
James I., in 1406, the flow of art intercourse 
with England was all but stemmed. With the 
revival of quieter times, art blossomed forth 
anew, but not in the style of its former 
magnificence. The long interval had lost to it 
generations of good and able men. The new 
generations, in the effort to supply the demand 
made upon them by the revival of learning and 
piety, struggled on. The seeds of art had 


become mixed. England had passed og 
the Decorated phase, and was occupied (in 
1377) with the later phase of Perpendicular, 


uliarly England’s own, while France, seem- 
to have lost sight of licence, gave the reins 
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to uncontrolled , and was industriously 


‘ fancy 
pursuing the Flamboyant phase, which may be | desi 
considered 


é peculiarly her own. Scotland then, 
in a state of uneducated manhood, was left to 
begin upon her own art traditions. This her 
works show she did, and in doing so she began 
her new art history from the period of its 
cessation, and may have incorporated here and 
some of the minor features concurrently 
expressed in England or France, and with which 
renewed intercourse may have made her artists 
acquainted. But wholesale imitation of the 
forms of plan or detail of any of these countries 
is not found in Scottish work. Her art had 
become as decidedly her own as her inde- 
pendence ; and, true to the national character- 
istics, the strength and vigour exhibited in all 
the examples is particularly noticeable. We 
miss the delicacy of refinement and purity of 
the thirteenth-century efforts, but the new 
forms have the merit of originality, which 
longer study would trim to more pleasing 
ex ion. 

t is to the collegiate churches chiefly we 
must look for the examples of Scottish art of 
the period. Of about forty of those, nearly all 
were founded in the fifteenth century. The 
selection of a few of them will serve to show 
their characteristics. Generally, the churches 
are not of great dimensions, but many have 
very carefully executed detail. The plan is 
usually cruciform, as at St. Giles’s, Linlithgow, 
St. Monance, Seton, Corstorphine, Ladykirk, 
&c., and comprises a central tower, south-west 
porch, sacristy, and sometimes chantry chapels. 
In many instances the nave has not been com- 
pleted. Where towers are not central they 
occupy a@ position on the west gable of the nave, 
such as at Linlithgow, Stirling, Ladykirk, &c. 
The towers are terminated with a polygonal 
spire of stone, rising from within a parapet 
enclosure,—the only instance of a broach spire 
being that at Seton. The cathedral form of two 
spires at the west end of the nave is found 
only at Aberdeen, where the prevailing sim- 
plicity is changed for rather a poor effort at 
decoration. 

But it is in the tracery of the windows we 
find most to arrest attention. There we find a 
leaning to the so-called Flamboyant, but not the 
Flamboyant of France, nor its less profuse 
representations in England. The tracery is 
rather more purely Geometric than of the free 
flowing lines of that style, and in this respect 
is peculiarly Scottish. The windows are of two 
and more lights, and show careful thought and 
study, though the effect cannot always be viewed 
as satisfactory. Good examples are found at 
Paisley, Haddington, Melrose, Linlithgow, 
Seton, and elsewhere. At no time do we find 
in England so large a group of forms, such as 
we should expect had that country been the 
source of inspiration, and it is scarcely com- 
plimentary to the contemporaneous art of 
France to credit it with the heaviness and 
inelegance of detail which obtained in Scotland. 
Rickman, in a brief notice of Melrose Abbey, 
concludes the later additions there to be the 
work of a Frenchman, because of the record 
on a panel which bears that one John Murvo, 
born in “ Parisse,”’ “‘ had in keeping all mason- 
work of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Melrose, and 
Paisley, &c.” Had he brought with him the 
forms of detail peculiar to our Scotch works, 
we should probably find the same features in the 
other buildings noted as being under his care, 
He had the keeping of mason-work, which 
significantly indicates the limit of his appoint- 
ment, and does not appear to imply an appoint- 
ment as architect. Nearly all the features 
peculiar to Melrose of John Murvo’s time may 
be found in other earlier collegiate and parochial 
churches in Scotland. Among the foundations 
of the fifteenth century, we find here and there 
an infuslon of Perpendicular feeling, now fully 
developed in English work. Melrose expresses 
most, and Stirling east end bears a touch of it 
in the windows. Theinference is that channels 
to English art were gradually being opened up, 
and conveyed the feeling to Scotland, where, 
however, it is found blended with local feeling, 
which gives the results a mixed expression. 

The window mullions, in many examples,— 
such as Aberdeen, Seton, &c.,—have the centre 
one of three or more mullions, with a double 
order of mouldings carried up into the tracery, 
and abutting upon the outer reveals of the 
windows, giving a very clumsy, inelegant ap- 

to the window. 

Circular or wheel windows are not uncommon, 
thongh they have not much appearance; and 
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The most unigue church of this period in oar 
midst is that at Roslin, which stands forth as 
the most redundantly decorated building, for 
its size, that we possess. Simple, but incom- 
plete in plan, its peculiar richness has given 
rise to much speculation, and in the absence,— 
to a casual observer,—of any building of a like 
quality in Scotland, writers have found a way 
out of the difficulty of accounting for its 
peculiar art character by declaring it to be an 
exotic. From some source, most writers have 
quoted that it was built by artificers from 
foreign parts, and to Mr. Fergusson we are 
indebted for tracing a prototype in Spain. A 
closer examination of the building must, how- 
ever, dissipate that idea. That the plan is not 
necessarily from foreign parts is shown by its 
nearly exact similarity to the east end of 
Glasgow Cathedral, built two centuries 
before, and in'which occurs the same geometric 
ratio of proportion. In its profusion of 
carving (similar details to which may be found 
in edifices of the period) may be traced the 
outlines of mouldings common to nearly all the 
churches of the fifteenth century in Scotland, 
whether it be in the clustered shafts, with their 
capitals and bases, or in its window rebates, 
buttresses, and pinnacles. An increase of rich- 
ness is given to the window ingoings and 
buttresses by the introduction of niche canopies 
and bases, but, so faras the buttress decoration 
is concerned, that also is a characteristic of the 
period. The four-leaved, isolated ornament, 
common in English work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is found also in Scotchexamples. A sola- 
tion to the speculation may be found in the cir- 
cumstance that Lord St. Clair was hereditary 
Master-Masonof Scotland, and, naturallydesirous 
to mark his estimate of the honour of his office, he 
would strive, in founding a church or chapel, to 
outvie the coutemporaneous structures of other 
noble founders. The production displays an 
entire disregard of cost, and it may be, in its 
accomplishment, artificers from foreign parts 
were engaged, but if so they must have been 
under local direction and superintendence. The 
fenestration is of the same school as that of 
Haddington and other buildings, notwith- 
standing the insertion here and there of the 
eccentric form of St. Andrew’s cross, and 
throughout the edifice nothing is revealed 
which would associate the design with any work 
beyond Scotland. 

The only quality that seems common to 
Roslin Chapel and the example of Burgos 
Cathedral in Spain, cited by Mr. Fergusson as 
Roslin’s prototype, if one may judge from the 
illastration in his own work, is that they are 
both excessively rich. 

The detail of this period is exceedingly varied, 
nearly every building giving evidence of inde- 
pendent thought in some special feature, but 
the field is too wide to be taken up this evening. 
One feature common in Scotland is the per- 
sistent retention of the round-headed doorways 
through all the progressive changes of style. 
In these, therefore, there is no evidence for 
fixing dates. Their moulded work will, however, 
invariably afford a clue to the period. 

Of the Scottish architecture of the fifteenth 
century,—the outstanding period,—much could 
be written, and in thus sketching a few of its 
points I merely desire to clear the way for a 
more thorough treatise upon it on another 
occasion. It represents the period when 
Scotland is seen to have relied more upon 
herself, and her efforts have therefore more 
force and individuality than is shown in any 
other of her building periods. Up to the 
thirteenth century we have seen that Scotland 
had supplied to her art from Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, France, and England, in the handling of 
which to her ar uses many aorgnnete fe ie 
dependent thought are seen; but, as i i 
fresh in the liberties of her earned independence, 
she in the fifteenth century prefers to move on 
uncontrolled by foreign promptings. — 

This sketch would be incomplete without a 
notice of the crown termination given to a few 
of the towers in Scotland. They are, perhaps, 
the most beautiful and perfect of all her efforts 
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of later date. If not of Scottish origin it can be 
said they are peculiar to Scotland, and, so far as 
can be learned, are earlier than the only example 
existing in England, namely, that at Newcastle. 
To my mind the crown termination of St. Giles 
is superior in respect of vigorous grace of com- 
position and perfect fitness of detail, to any of 
the others existing. That at Aberdeen descends 
to clumsiness, while that at Newcastle is too 
attenuated, and has not the restfalness of pose 
essential to the success of ite effect. 











A SANITARY RETROSPECT. 


Tris was the subject of the interesting 
address delivered by Captain Douglas Galton, 
C.B., F.R.S., as Chairman of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, at the opening meeting of the 
133rd session of that Society, held on Wednes- 
day evening last. He said at the outset that 
as we were entering upon the jubilee year of 
the Queen’s reign, it had occurred to him that 
it would be interesting to take stock, as it were, 
of the progress which had been made by the 
nation in some one of the branches of useful- 
ness to which"the proceedings of the Society 
had contributed, and it seemed to him that the 
most fitting subject to select would be that of 
the progress which had been made in sanitation 
during Her Majesty’s reign. After giving a 
graphically-written sketch of the defective 
sanitary condition of the people of this 
country at the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 
he proceeded to pass ia review the principal 
steps in advance which had been made, including 
the institution of our system of registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and the progress 
of sanitary legislation and administration, 
thanks to the labours of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
Dr. Farr, Sir Robert Rawlinson, and others. 
Turning from the community generally to the 
metropolis, he said,— 

A new era in metropolitan sanitation was 
inaugurated in 1855. In that year the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was created. In this 
body was vested the main drainage of the 
metropolis, but the charge of the subsidiary 
parish sewers was left to the vestries, who were 
also charged with the care of the streets and 
roads, the Metropolitan Roads Commission 
being abolished, and all duties of lighting, con- 
trol of removal of refuse, &c., were placed on 
the vestries. Thus the formation of this new 
Board was somewhat of a retrograde movement, 
because the concentration of functions, which had 
been commenced under the Metropolitan Roads 
Commission and Metropolitan Sewers Commis- 
sion, instead of being strengthened in the new 
Board, was abandoned, and something ap- 
proaching chace was introduced. This Board 
has, however, by degrees had remitted to it the 
care of London improvements, and certain other 
general municipal functions, as well as power 
to levy general rates. The City retained its 
individuality, excepting as to the main sewers, 
and effected improvements and opened out 
thoroughfares in the part in its jurisdiction. 
The improvements in the other parte of London 
are mainly due to the action of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Great alterations have taken 
place in our thoroughfares; indeed, Regent- 
street is the only important thoroughfare which 
has not undergone an almost complete trans- 
formation during the Queen's reign. Smithfield 
Market for live cattle has been abolished. Many 
of those large tracts of London which were 
occupied by dwellings of the most wretched 
description are now traversed by wide thorough- 
fares, and covered by artisans’ dwellings 
erected by private enterprise. But there is no 
diminution of the rate at which the vast 
aggregation of population in London still con- 
tinues to progress, and, unfortunately, many of 
the wretched crowded dwellings still remain, 
where those born in close rooms, brought up in 
narrow streets, and early made familiar with 
vice, are deteriorated in physique, and grow 


hunger more painful, the cry of the poor more 
bitter.” This is an evil we have to meet and 
overcome. Although in respect of the housing 
of the working classes so much remains to be 
done, we bave results to show that much sani- 


rate of London in the five years 1838-42 was 
25°57 per 1,000. In the five years, 1880-84, it 
was 21°01 per 1,000; and the deaths from 
zymotic diseases, which in the decade 1841-50 
had averaged annually 5°29 per 1,000, were 
reduced in the years 1 to 3°4 1,000. 
If, however, we assume that there 
no change in sanitary conditions, and, there- 
fore, that the death-rate had gone on increasing 
according to Dr. Farr’s formula of increase due to 
density of population when the sanitary condition 
remained unchanged, the death-rate of 1880-54 
would have averaged 26°62 per 1,000; that is, 
a saving of 5°61 per 1,000 has been effected 
sanitary measures. If upon this basis we 
compare the saving in life which has resulted 
from sanitary improvements at different 

since 1838-42, we find that it amoun to an 
annual saving of 4,604 lives during 1860-70 ; 
of 13,929 lives annually during 1870-80; 
of 21,847 lives annually between 1880-84. The 
main drainage works were commenced about 
1860, and terminated in 1878, and the increase 
in the saving of life in theee consecutive periods 
may to some extent be taken as a gauge of the 
effect of the gradual construction and —— 
tion of these works. No doubt this 
death-rate is far too high, and is an evidence 
that insanitary conditions still prevail all round 
us; that the housing of the working classes is 
still far from eatiefactory, and that we are too 
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politan Board of Works has never had a clear 
field for municipal action; yet when we com- 
pare the present condition of London with 
what it was at the Qaeen’s accession, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in spite of the 
disadvantages of its constitution, will have a 
grand record to show, in the Jubilee year of the 
Queen's reign, of itan improvements 
and metropolitan sanitation. 

As to the general results of the sanitary legis- 
lation on the well-being of the people, Captain 
Dongias Galton said :— 

The main principle which guided public 
administration, both before and during the 
earlier years of the Queen’s reign, may be 
said to have been that of non-interference, 
and of allowing free competition to prevail 
although, no doubt, some efforts had been pre- 
viously made to regulate the labour of females 
and children in Factory Acts. The practical 
application of the knowledge derived from 
Registrar General's statistics led to f 
investigation in particnlar cases by such 
as Dr. Simon, Dr. Buchanan, Sir 
Rawlinson, and others, and gradual! 
reaction from what may be called 
faire system, to the of opini 
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ee 
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direction of control over individ 
the interest of the community general 
the result was the enactment of the su 
laws for regulating the sanitary condition of 
the people, which I have enumerated. This 
amount of i 
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careless about infectious disease. The Metro- | tions 
















rushlighte. 
remains much still to be 
done. Numbers of the people are stil! crowded 


i 
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in wretched dwellings, our rivers are polly 
and subject to floods ; our infectious disceses 1, 
not guarded against.4The main feature 
ion of the past half century is the 
on tag the principle that when large 
congregated er in com- 
munities, the duty of preventing injury from 
rests on the community, and 
if this principle is duly acted on, if in al! 
of ee a eget 
y preventing crowdin 
together of buildings; if refuse is immediately 
disposed of, so as to cause no injury to any one; 
if pure water be provided; if we isolate in. 
fectious diseases; and, above all, if we are 
fortunate enough to retain the blessing of cheap 
a mths eer, agg ane - transmit to our 
posterity a similar legacy of mi to that 
which we inherited. cart 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association.—The 
first ordinary meeting of the current session 
was held at Queen's College on Tuesday 
evening, November 16th. The Vice-President 
(Mr. John Cotton) was in the chair. Resolu- 


Royal Institute of British Architects. The 

read the annual report, balance- 
sheet, and class reports for the past session. 
The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership :—S. J. Holliday, B. V. Hirsh, J. 
Jephcott, H. Buckland, L. Stone, G. Bassett, 
. K. Shaw, H.R. Lioyd. A r was read by 
Mr. Victor Scruton (hon. sec.) entitled “ Poetry 


i 


his interesting paper, and, after a response 
from Mr. V. Scruton, the meeting terminated. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. James 
Sellars, 1.A., Glasgow, read a paper on“ Every- 
day Architecture” before a meeting of the 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, end 
Art, last week. Mr. Sellars called attention to 
the need for improvement in sanitary matters, 
and ted out that as one of the things which 
should form part of everyday architecture, or 
the everyday work of the architect. He was of 
opinion that for the general good of the com- 
munity the authorities should have power 
test drainage systems periodically, and to compel 
to repair or renew them as might be 
. Bpeaking of the extent to which 
ins peedeniton was poached upon, Mr. Sellars 
mentioned that more than ation a of the plans 
which went before the Glasgow ree of am 
Court w signed persons who no ciaim 
Sob aateed cache, aad wien aid vet 
designate themselves in the “ City Directry. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. —On the 
9th inst., a lecture on “ Architectural Study 
was given Mr.Wm. Leiper, F.R.1.B.A., Honorary 
President. Mr. M‘Nab, President, occupied the 
‘co was that of 
draw often and ee 
a hitects labour 
under in the lack of all academic instruction ' 
architecture, either or a8 a ine art, 
by the careful stady of 
and measoring 
rule. by Mr. Geo. 
Reid, R.8.A., Mr. Haig, and Mr. Wm. F. Salm", 
architect, who also lent the collection, wer 
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what such svudies shou!d 
“oo is ae teas, after some remarks by 


‘Mr. David Barclay, F.R1.B.A., avd we 
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Manchester Architectural Association.—The 


_ fortnightly meeting of this Association was 
held on Tuesday evening in the board-room of 
' the Diocesan Chambers, Mr. F. W. Mee in the 


chair. A paper was read by Mr. W. Parslow, 
F.R.1.B.A., of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, on the subject of the design and con- 
struction of lunatic asylums. A discussion 
vote of thanks wae 
accorded to the lecturer. The question of the 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, to be held in 
Manchester during the coming year, was 
brought before the meeting, and a resolution 
was unanimously approved of expressing the 
opinion of the meeting that the action of the 
executive committee in the matter of archi- 
tectural illustration is not in any sense either 
respectfal or satisf to the profession. 

York Architectural Association.—On the 10th 
inst. the opening meeting of the fifth session of 
this association was held at the Church Inati- 
tute, under the chairmanship of the President 
(Mr. W. H ). The hon. secretary presented 
the report, which stated that the Society now 
numbers fifty members. Mr. W. Hepper, the 
President, gave his annual address. 





OBITUARY. 


Major-General Boileau, R.E., F.R.S., died a 
few days ago. He was for some time Superin- 
tending Engineer in the Public Department of 
Works for the North-West Provinces at Simla, 
and of late years had taken an active part in 
local government affairs at Kensington. 

Mr. G. T. Doo, R.A.—Mr. Thomas 
Doo, R.A. (retired), F.R.S., the well-known 
engraver, died on the 13th inst., at Sutton, 
Surrey, in his eighty-seventh year. He was a 
member of many foreign academies, and in 
1855 was e an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, being advanced to the fall rank of 
R.A. in the following year. In 1861 he was 
elected President of the Artiste’ Annuity Fund, 
and in 1863 he gave evidence before the Royal 
Academy Commission at Westminster. Mr. 
Doo joined the ranks of the retired Academicians 
some years ago. 

Mr. E. Bassett Keeling.—The death is an- 
nounced of Mr. E. Bassett Keeling, F.8.1., in 
his fiftieth year. He was articled to Mr. C. L. 
Dresser, of Leeds, and his works may 
be mentioned the New Jerusalem Coffee House 
(rebuilt in 1879), Prince’s Mansions, Victoria- 
street, Westminster (recently illustrated in the 
Builder), the Auction Mart esac Token- 
house-yard and Tokenhouse-buildings. In the 
earlier part of his professional career he was 
architect of several suburban churches, and of 
the whilome “Strand Musick Hall” (subse- 


quently converted into the Gaiety Theatre), |° 


which was very much criticised at the time of 
its erection, and it certainly exhibited many 
eccentricities of design, some of which have 
been obliterated by subsequent changes. 
Nevertheless, it had the merit of originality 
and effectiveness, and was not only at the time 
something novel in its way, but had even 
some influence on the style of other buildings 
erected soon after it; and it is not every 
architect who could say that of any one of his 
works. 

Mr. E. Ladell.—Mr. Edward Ladell, a painter 
whose epécialité was “still life,’ died on the 
9th inst. at his residence in Exeter. 

Mr. T. A. Prior.—Mr. Thomas Abel Prior, the 
line engraver, died on the 8th inst. 











Faneral of the late Mr. G. Vualliamy.— 
The remains of the late Mr. Vualliamy were 
buried on Wednesday, the 17th inst., in the 
churchyard of the beantifal little church of 
Stone, near Dartford. There was a large 
attendance at the grave, and in addition to the 
relatives of the deceased, there were present 4 
deputation from the Institation of Civil Engi- 
neers; a deputation from the District Sur- 
veyors’ i consisting of Mr. H. 
Parsons, the hon. , Mr. H. Hart, Mr. 
G. MeDonell, Mr. T. H. Watson, and Mr. Robt. 
Walker ; several officers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, including Mr. A. Gunn, the 
Accountant, and Mr. John Hebb, the Assistant 
Architect. The grave was dug on the south 
side of the chancel. The coffin, which was 
extremely plain, and had a brass plate simply 
recording name of the deceased, and the 
wr Le his death, was heaped up with mag- 
nl wreaths contributed by various friends. 


THE BUILDER. 


A NEW STOVE. 


* 
Tais stove is designed and patented by 
M. Epaminondas Abate as a smoke-preventing 
and slow-burning stove, and appesrs to us 
worthy of attention both on the ground of 
scientific construction and appear- 
ance. As will be seen from the elevation and 
section, it is a circular stove with glass sides in 





Elevation. 
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Section. 


the upper portion, with a small central circular 
grate, which receives a double current of air, 
one in the centre delivering under the fire, the 
other outside furnishing a supply to the upper 
portion of the fire. The consumption when we 
saw it burning was slow and nearly smokeless ; 
a considerable degree of heat is radiated from 
the glass and metal surfaces when the stove is 
entirely closed up, while the fire is still visible 
to view. The glass partition can be opened on 
hinges if desired, when the stove becomes prac- 
tically an open fire; of course under those con- 
ditions its special arrangement for air supply 
is interfered with. The real value of the stove 
isin giving a moderate and equably-sustained 
warmth to an apartment or hall, with little 
smoke, and a very small consumption of coal, 
allowing for the cheerful effect of a visible 
fire. 








Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.— 
Atan examination, held November llth and 
12th, sixty-four candidates presented them- 
selves,—nine as Local Surveyors and fifty- 
five as Inspectors of Nuisances. Questions 
were set to be answered in writing on the 
llth, and the candidates were examined vivd 
voce on the 12th. The Institute’s Certifi- 
cate of Competency to discharge the duties of 
Local Surveyor was awarded to Messrs. John 
Reid Anderson, John F. Curwen, John William 
Metcalf, and Charles Chambers Smith ; and the 
Institute’s Certificate of Competency to dis- 
charge the duties of Inspector of Nuisances was 
awarded to forty-two of the fifty-five appli- 





cants. 
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last week, that it has most unfortunately been 
determined to remove, at the first ty 
(when the money comes in) the organ to the choir, 
stacking the pedal pipes to lumber up the south 


> and getting in as can be managed the 
the instrument in a gallery to be constructed 


rest 

in the south choir aisle, w some brackets were 
left by Mr. ten oe thes a sinall choir 

This plan, if out, ruin the effect of the 
west end, which is quite unlighted, save by the rose 
window aloft, and become a empty space of 


attention, not of the 
on of Architectural Bathos, 
for Cork Cathedral is not ancient, and, if it were, is 
far too noble a building for them to i but 
of all admirers of a building, desi , a8 a whole 
and down to the smallest detail, by the greatest 
architectural genius of the cienennik century, and 
of any musicians who may have any acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances, in the hope that it 
may be yet time to ask the Dean and Chapter, or 
Vestry, or whoever is ible, to reconsider 
hate deutinm,entt-te tenes Wa 8 great work 
in the state in which he left it. Mr. Pullan ially 
may or may not be aware of this, but if he be 
“ian his attention should certain! es 


*.* There is not the slightest doubt that the 


change of position, and the breaking up of the 
organ into sections, would be ruinous to its effect 
as an t. It is a piece of utter folly to 
treat a 80 is 


to put a small organ near the choir, and connect 

organs to one keyboard (also near the choir) 
by electric or Pre action. pth would cost less 
than moving large organ infinitely more 
- apes ent both architecturally and meme. Ap 








THE DANGERS OF NEW BUILDINGS. 


Srir,—In reference to the résumé of a lecture on 
this subject in your last [p. hogs Mag me to say 
that the dangers pointed out 3 | . Hiilmann have 
long been ised by the Italian Government, 
who will not wa new house to be inhabited 
until one year after completion, and not then until 
Bh Ty yee ggg nigga bee 

tis surprising that in a country like land 
eee i 
prohibiting the occupation of houses which are 
sometimes scarcely finished, thus exposing the 
occupants to contracting diseases that may continue 
during a whole life; and this especially applies to 
the poorer classes, who have no means of drying 
their houses before inhabiting them. People in a 
can afford to have them dried before 

en , in the same manner as several of the new 
hotels in London have been during the last few 
years. If a law to that effect were in existence, it 
would go far to vent the speculative builder 
running up cheap houses, and using green timber 
and mortar and plaster. JOHN ASHTON, 








A QUERY. 


Dear Srr,—Can any of your corresponden 
assist me to a roughly approximate idea of 
reelt lime mortar used annually, md 


sic 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Alston.—The spire of St. Augustine’s Charch 
has now been completed, from the designs of 
Mr. G. D. Oliver; the cost was t 1,000!. 
The height from the ground to the vane is 
145 ft., and of the spire above the tower 65 ft. 
It is understood that the old bell, which since 
the church was rebuilt bas occupied a tem- 
porary position in the unfinished tower, has 
now been removed to the belfry, where its 
tones are heard to much greater advantage. It is 
in contemplation shortly to have a peal of bells. 

Battersea.—On Saturday was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Rochester, the Church of St. 
Stephen, Kersley-street, Battersea. The site 
is on the south side of Battersea Park. This 
completes, all but one, which is now in progress, 
the number of churches erected by the aid of 
the Bishop’s “Ten Churches’ Fand,”’ which has 
granted 4,00U0!. towards the 5,400I. required for 
the cost of the entire work, including all 
expenses. The church has been built to accom- 
modate 700 persons, including space for sixty 
chairs. The foundation stone was laid on 
May 15, by the Right Hon G. Cubitt. The 
church is built in red and buff bricks, with 
window tracery, caps, shafts, and bases of 
arcades in stone. The arches are of bricks 
moulded specially for this building. The 
ground - plan comprises a canted apsidal 
chancel with aisles, nave with aisles, and a 
western vestibule. The aisles are and 
without windows, being lighted by the large 
windows of the c . There is a smal 
tower on the north side of the chancel to take 
a ring of six small bells. The upper stage is 
formed to take a clock with four dials, built in 
moulded brick with a pointed brick for each of 


the chancel. The east window is filled with 
stained glass from drawings by 
the church, Mr. W. White, F.8.A. It re te 
the condemnation and martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
with the Crucifixion and Ascension above. 
Dolwyddelan, near Festiniog. — The new 


the 10th of November, seats 228 worshippers, 
and consists of a nave with chancel, having an 
organ-chamber on the north side. As it 
stands on sloping ground, advantage has been 
taken to arrange the clergy and choir vestries 
under the easternmost part of the chancel, 
and a staircase has been built in a semi- 
octagonal manner on the south side. There is 
a north porch with an open-timbered roof. The 
walls are built hollow of the beautiful slaty 
stone, procured on the actual site, with Rancorn 
stone dressings. The nave roof is open- 
timbered, having trusses with curved braces, 
and, like the rest of the church, is covered with 
local slates. The chancel has a wagon-headed 
boarded ceiling divided into panels by moulded 
ribs. The west end is surmounted with a 
massive stone-gabled bell-turret, for one bell. 
The church is fitted with open benches of 
pitch-pine, the choir seats and other chancel 
fittings being of English oak, of a more orna- 
mental character, as is also the upper part of 
the pulpit ; the base of the latter is of Wrexham 
stone, and also the font. The building is paved 
with Godwin’s tiles, of special design by the 
architect, the floor to the chancel over the 
vestries —s carried on Portland cement 
concrete, and rolled iron joists to 
The altar-rail is of os Pood -gypbing 0 
standards. The floors under the seating and to 
the organ-chamber and vestries are of solid wood 
ee The windows are glazed with cathedral 
glass various tints, to designs 
the architect. The "charch is oe seth 
warm air by Messrs, Rosser & Russell, of 
Charing Cross, and lighted by oil lamps supplied 
by the Defries Patent Safety Lamp Company. 
The character of the church is an adaptation of 
the thirteenth-century style. Mr. B. Edmund 
Ferrey, F.S.A., is the architect. The work has 
been carried out by several contracts, not by 
one builder. The old parish church on a lower 
site still remains, and will be preserved as a 
mortuary-chapel, and for occasional use. 
Newcastie-on-Tyne.—The Building Committee 
for St. Jude’s Charch, Newcastle-on-Tyne, have 
agreed to purchase a plot of vacant ground 
and also buy and pull down the three houses 
adjacent thereto, and situate at the corner of 
Clarence-crescent and Barker-street, Shield- 
field, as the site for the church have 


; , and 
appointed Mr. Arthur B. Pahguare> oe the | ~s7%.. 


architect for the new church, 


Che Student's Column. 


STONE QUARRIES.—XXI. 
MAGNESIAN LIMESTONES. 
HE rocks we are now about to treat of 











than any other material of a like nature in the 
trade. We have previously alluded to the struc- 
ture and composition of them (see Builder, vol.1., 
pp. 491-764). They were used in the 
construction of the Houses of Parliament, and, 
whilst some have stood the test of time fairly 
well, others, as is well known, have completely 
decayed, eo as to necessitate considerable restora 
tions. From a knowledge of this fact, magnesian 
limestones have not been in such good repute 








as they were formerly; bat we venture still to 


think that much of this is prejudice, and that, as 
usual, the fault lies with those who select the 
stones and with the masons who lay them. 
Nowadays the work allotted to the latter class 
of men is, per executed with greater care 
than when the Houses of Parliament were built, 
though whether as much can be said for the 
former class would appear to be rather doubtful. 
Aa wo Sere Sane nan a eee 
the failure of some magnesian limestones are 
due to their chemical composi- 


not 
tion, but to the state of crystallisation of their 


minute . Profeseor Daniell thinks that, in 
addition to being crystalline, the better class of 
magnesian limestones should contain approxi- 
mately equivalent. proportions of the carbonates 
of lime and ia. The typical proportions 
would thus be 45°7 per cent. of carbonate of 


hardly necessary for us to observe that the 
stones always, more or less, contain some 
i matter, and we have never heard 


composition 
B. von Cotta proposed that al! limestones 
containing upwards of 23 per cent. of carbonate 
should be classed as dolomites or 
magnesian limestones.* Following out this rule, 
we shall find that some of the most im- 
portant building stones in this country will 
have to be excluded, viz., those which contain a 
comparatively large proportion of carbonate of 
magnesia,—too little to fall into the dolomitic 
series, and too much to be classified with 
the limestones properly so called, or with the 
sandstones. are composed of about half 


portion of carbonate of lime is abont 10 per 
cent. greater than that of the carbonate of 
It is, in fact, one of those cases of 
transition so often found in nature, and with 
which the systematist finds it extremely difficult 
to deal. The rocks under discussion are neither 
sandstones, limestones, nor dolomites, and were 
they sufficiently numerous we should certainly 
form them into a separate group, but from the 
fact that they are not, we shall, for convenience, 
describe them under the magnesian limestones, 
and the student should, therefore, be on his 
guard in estimating the action of the atmo- 
sphere on these aberrant forms. Dolomites 


magnesian limestones 

proper, poor in silica; and (2) siliceous dolomites, 
rich in silica. 

Some of the principal quarries in the former 

group are at Anston, Bolsover Moor, Cadeby, 

Huddlestone, Mansfield—Woodhouse, Roche 


phere as may be seen 
nape cree pr ee oe cet yas Ser Geo- 
logy, Jermyn-street. It was 
the structure generally of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The following are the analyses of the 
stone from two different quarries, made by 








of any stone having the above identical | The 


They 
silica, an oxide that does not enter very largely | i 


used for|' 










Peroxide of iron .............., —_ 083 

Protoxide of manganese .. — trace. 

WHORE © viccccmtsiesasinsemacsenn. OO 048 
The Bolsover Moor stone has been largely used 
locally. It was selected Houses of 


Parliament, but owing to insufficient supply 
was not made use of. 

Cadeby Quarries, near Doncaster, in York- 
shire. The stone is of a cream colour, and 
rather friable, the central beds being said to 
be the best. et pate tac oa ey ber ar 
was experimented u absorbed one-fourth of 
ite bulk of water. It has been used at Messrs, 
Day & Martin’s manufactory, High Holborn; 
Edgware; and other places in the vicinity of 


magnesia and 54°3 of carbonate of lime. It is/ the 


Huddlestone Quarries.—These are near Sher- 
burne, the stone being of a light cream colour. 
Hard veins occur in some parts of the stone. 


ing to Professor Daniell 
Carbonate of lime 54°19 
Carbonate of 41°37 
Oxide of ironand alumina ...... 0°30 
eck Guar soubid ibcdskeesecs but ost 2°53 
Water . 161 


Minster, Westminster Hall, and the Cross oppo- 
site Charing-cross Station (S.E.R.) 
M Woodhouse Quarries —These are 


appearance, and is nearly identical with it in 
geological position. It, however, has a greater 
proportion kes than is usual with 


I. Il. 
vow 8165 ... 52°80 
Carbonate of magnesia. 42°60 ... 4431 


Bilica............ pasipnw eee one Y ax - f OM 
Iron and alumina coin ut = 
Protoxide of iron ...... — .. 063 
Protoxide of manganese 

(carbonate) ............ ie ae 
Water, &...... sakescnnhdes 205 ... O88 


The stone is very good for ashlar, columns, 
mould sik edevell ark: It has been used 


for the of the river front of the 
Houses of t; the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
Oxford, &c. 

Roche Abbey _— These are near 


Bawtry, in Yorkshire, and the stone is of 4 


in ire : 

of Tukhill, Bly j aed Bowery; Robe Avy! 

the Deanery ork; Toxtet , aC. 

} from the Smawee cg vr 

hie nto used in Ripon Minster, and 
Beverley Minsters. 

= Quarry, near Worksop, is 

woh epledeiat, fe Aber 
in the Houses of Parliament; t 

; and in Nottinghamshire 


» chemical analyses of the 
se (1) by Prof. Daniell; and 









Messrs. Ransome & Cooper :— 
North Anston, 
_ Stone ends. 
Carbonate of lime............ 64°89 ... 55°37 
. 407 ... 41°71 
Protoxide of iron . . O49... O78 
Peroxide of iron............... on... — 
Protoxide of manganese ... trace ... 1°68 
oa classified and arranged” |(English ed.), 
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Steetley stone (2) by Messrs. Ransome & 


Cooper :— ‘ ms 
Carbonate of lime............ 57°50 ... 53°05 
Carbonate of magnesia ... 39°40 ... 43°78 
Sulphate of lime .....,..... 1 — soe trace 
Protoxide of iron ............ — .. O64 
Oxide of iron andalamina.. 0°70... — 
ee oi iii c te cavinkvebamesta 080 ... O44 
Water ..... siche ikianioladtncimain wid 160... O12 


It will be seen that the Steetley stone very 
closely approaches the typical composition of a 
limestone 


The principal quarries falling under our 
second group of siliceous dolomites are found 
in the vicinity of Mansfield, where the Permian 
beds consist of an upper and lower bed of stone, 
with intermediate maris and sandstones. The 
lower limestone, which is the more important, 
varies in thickness from 70 ft. to 100 ft. 

Mansfield stone is known to all of us. There 
are several kinds in the quarries, but those 
chiefly used are white and red, both forming 
good building materials, well adapted for fine 
ashlar work, colamns, carvings, &c. The follow- 
ing is mostly obtained from Rivington’s “ Build. 
Const.,”” part iii., p. 38. 

Of the white Mansfield stone, there are 
several beds, the top bed of all being of a 
coarser grain than the others. The second and 
third beds supply a very good fine-grained stone, 
fit for the finest ashlar work; whilst the lowest 
bed is much harder, and is well adapted for 
stairs, paving, landing, &c. It has been used in 
the Town-hall, Mansfield ; Clumber Lodge, &c. 
The red Mansfield is generally more uniform in 
quality and appearance, whilst it is also con- 
sidered to be more durable than the white. It 
is from 4 ft, to 5 ft. thick, and is procurable in 
blocks weighing as much as 10 tons. Columns 
are usually turned on a lathe at the quarries. 
It has been used in flagging part of Trafalgar- 
square; ashlars, columns and niches, Bur- 
lington House; St. Pancras Hotel and Station; 
Bilton House, &c. 

The following are the published analyses :— 

White. White. Red. 
Carbonate of lime...... 26°50 ... 41°30 .., 26°50 
Carbonate of magnesia 17°98 ... 7°30 ... 16°10 


Silica ......... Sete eae 51°40 : 49°40 
Irom sani clunalndiesse:: 100 50°00 3-20 
Water and loss ......... 280... 140... 480 


The analyses of the white stones were evi- 
dently made from two widely-different kinds, 
if one may judge from the amounts of car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia. 


A very large proportion of Ireland is covered 
with limestone of the carboniferous formation, 
which produces some of the most beautiful 
marbles in the market. It is also used locally 
for building purposes, but, in comparison with 
the softer and more easily worked limestones of 
this country, it is by no means so economical, 
whilst the dark colour is also against its 
extensive use. When built to harmonise with 
the Portland stone, of which several edifices in 
Dublin are constructed, it looks fairly well. 
Many of the most ancient round towers in 
Ireland are made of limestone. 

Limestone is a comparatively rare rock in 
Scotland, and, when found, it is generally too 
highly prized for making lime, or for the smelt- 
ing of iron ores, to be used in ordinary build- 
ings, whilst the abundance of good sandstone 
more than compensates for the deficiency in 
this respect. There are, however, a few lime- 
stone quarries in the vicinity of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 





Four Times .—-Mr. James Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been three times Mayor of 
Louth, Lincolnshire; and on the 9th was elected 
to this office for the fourth time, the opinion 
being expressed and applauded on the occasion, 
that “his fellow citizens are proud of the mark 
he has made in his profession, his name being 
known not only in the county of Lincoln, but 
also all over England, and are sure that, as 
jubilee Mayor, he will strive to excel himself 
and thus do honour to himself and the town.” 

Registration of Plumbers.—A meeting 
was held on Wednesday at the Guildhall, under 
the presidency of Mr. Aldrman Knill (Master 
of Plumbers’ Compeny), supported by 
Mr. Shaw (late Master), Mr. F. Machin 
(Prime Warden), and Mr. W. H. Bishop (Renter 
Warden), at which certificates of registration 
were issued to upwards of 200 plumbers. | 


THE BUILDER. 
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Archeological Cantiana, being Transactions of 
the Kent Archeological Society. London: 
Mitchell & Hughes. 1886. 


HE archwological wealth of the county 
of Kent seems to be as inex- 
haustible as the enthusiasm of its 
explorers. Canon . Scott Robertson (who 
not only edits the Transactions of the 
Society, but contributes to the present 
volume some of its most valuable memoirs) is 
one of the foremost in the band, and in the 
course of the year has brought to light a good 
deal that is worthy of notice. Therescue-work 
from what Bacon calls the deluge of time has 
not been indiscriminate, nor, on the other hand, 
has it been all of one character. The palwon- 
tologist, the ecclesiologist, the gen ist,—we 
wish these nan.es were shorter,—as well as the 
architect and the antiquary, may each find 
much to interest him in his own particular 
study, and to enlarge hisknowledge. Of course 
one of the great advantages of these local 
societies is that they direct attention to details 
and discoveries which might otherwise escape 
observation. In them are often to be found, 
not only missing links in a pedigree, but also 
solutions of architectural puzzles and numerous 
anticipations made by the ancients of modern 
art and ingenuity. One feels inclined some- 
times to ask with the wise man, “ Is there any 
thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new?” The volame before us opens, in due 
regard to chronological order, with a paper 
upon some Romano-British interments dis- 
covered at Bayford, near Sittingbourne. Among 
the relics found in the graves were two 
extremely elegant examples of ancient art,—a 
glass goblet with a long slender neck and double 
handle (unique in that respect) and the handle 
of a bronze vase, cast in high relief and con- 
taining the representation of a man, surrounded 
by animals, and apparently in the act of using 
the sacrificial knife. 

These interesting discoveries are fresh evi- 
dence of the well-known fact that the neighbour- 
hood of Sittingbourne was thickly populated 
during the Roman occupation of Britain. Rich- 
borongh, on the eastern side of the county, was 
an older settlement, and the memorials of the 
past which have been there discovered are many 
and various,—the leaden seals of Constantine, 
with the imperial effigies and titles, being among 
them. Mr. Roach Smith has drawn the Society’s 
attention to the circumstance that not a single 
lapidary inscription has yet been found, and 
suggests that deeper excavations on the site of 
Rutupie would assuredly reveal some sepuichral 
records of the thousands who, for more than 
three centuries, made it their home. 

Mr. J. F. Wadmore, A.R.I.B.A., scarcely 
claims a Roman origin for the mound on which 
the Norman Castle of Tonbridge was subse- 
quently erected, but it may have been occupied 
for defensive purposes by Roman and other 
invaders in succession. There is no doubt that 
a substantial stone fortress existed as early as 
1086, and that two years later it was besieged, 
captured, and to some extent dismantled. 

About the year 1230 extensive additions were 
made to the simple Norman structure, and it is 
of these that remains are now tobe seen. As 
Mr. Wadmore (who gives some excellent plans 
and sections of the old buildings) justly re- 
marks,—‘* Had the work been earlier, we should 
have seen the round-headed windows, with 
which one is familiar, either at Rochester or 
Colchester; had it been later, it would have 
oe of the Edwardian character, in which 

is entirely wanting.” 

The ecclesiastical buildings which are de- 
scribed in the Transactions eg = might 
e t, especially numerous. e iety, in 
ar caened excursion visited Sandridge Church, 
of which the most striking features are its 
Early English arcades and lofty roofs; Cheven- 
ing, with its interesting series of Lennard 
monuments and Chantrey’s beautiful effigy of 
Lady Frederica Stanhope; Eynsford, with its 
apse and Galilee porch; St. Mary’s, Sandwich, 
which was terribly injured by the fall of its 
central tower in 1667, but has ed some 
curious Norman and later features; Great 
Mongeham, which was carefully restored some 
thirty-five years ago by Mr. utterfield ; and 
Eastry, with its narrow, lofty nave resembling 
an inverted ship, and a curious carving u 








one of its pillars by which the Sunday letter for 
any year may be discovered. 
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Special memoirs are given of some of the 
more important churches, and amongst these 
must be reckoned St. Botolph, — 
which Canon Scott Robertson has 
and Mr. Herbert Baker illustrated with equal 
felicity. Lulli Church dates back to the 
Norman era, but it underwent so complete a 
transformation in the reign of Edward III, 
that it would seem, at first sight, to 
belong to the Decorated Period. The original 
oer was unchanged, but later on, — in 

udor times,—a north chapel was attached to 
the chancel and a rood-screen of singular beauty 
was inserted. The date of this handsome addi- 
tion to the church’s features can be accurately 
determined. It bears the po 
of Katherine of sometimes alone and 
sometimes united with the rose of England, and 
here and there it occur carved peach- 
stones with the letter “‘ E”’ cut on them which 
are evidently a rebus of the donor's name, 
Peche or Peachey. Sir John Peche, whose 
magnificent monument is one of the most con- 
spicuous ornaments of the church, died in 
1521-2, and his widow (who was a daughter of 
Lord Scrope) erected this screen partly as a 
memorial of her deceased husband. Canon 
Robertson suggests that both the monu- 
ment and the screen may have been de- 
signed by Torregiano, Michelangelo’s fellow- 
student, to whose skill we owe “the daintiest 
monument in Europe,”—the tomb of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey. The magnificent 
tomb of Sir John Peche, which occupies the 
whole space north of the Communion-table, 
is carved with the minutest elaboration, even 
to the veins upon the hands of the recumbent 
knight. The armorial shields are numerous 
and fanciful, and, together with the other 
details, will repay careful study. Lullingstone 
Church has been remarkably fortunate in 
having had in its successive patrons several 
intelligent and liberal lovers of art. Sir Percival 
Hart, who inherited, as representative of Sir 
John Peche’s sister, “‘ re-edified’’ not only the 
windows, but also the whole of the north chapel, 
in 1614, and another of the same family and 
name carried on the work of renovation in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Then, Sir Thomas 
Dyke, who married the heiress of the Hart 
family, carried out some improvements 
in the middle of the last century, and Sir 
William Hart-Dyke, the present representative, 
has cut down the old square oaken pews and 
floored them with solid blocks instead of 
boards. Laullingstone is a rare,—we hope not 
& unigue,—example of a country village 
church which has for five centuries enjoyed 
the loving care of those who have inherited the 
lordship of the lands around it. Among other 
interesting memoirs in this volame we must 
mention a paper by Mr. R. C. Hussey upon the 
curious little church of Barfreston; another 
upon the ancient architecture of Erith Church, 
from the pen of Mr. F.C. J. Spurrell; and a 
third upon the early history of Ashford, by Mr. 
Robert Farley, F.8.A. In this are some notices 
of domestic architecture and a good drawing of 
the boldly-carved gable-head on the old Butchery 
at Ashford. Quarry House, near Rochester, a 
Jacobean (or perhaps Elizabethan) red-brick 
mansion, formed the subject of a notice in our 
columns just forty years ago, and is, we are 
told, doomed to early destruction. Church- 
wardens’ accounts and a very exhaustive 
account of church plate (illustrated) add 
variety to the contents of the Society’s volume, 
which is excellently printed and admirably 
edited. 





The Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I.0.U.'s. 
By T. W. Smrru, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1887. 


We observe that though the date of this book 
on the title-page is 1887, that of Mr. Smith’s 
preface is 1884. We presume, therefore, that we 
have now before us simply one copy of another 
edition recently issued from the press. There 
is no doubt that every one should be acquainted 
with this book. People,—even business men,— 
are often very ignorant about the law of 
cheques and bills. How many businers men, 
for instance, who keep cheques till they have 
goc together a little bundle to pay into their 
bankers, are aware that by keeping them they 
run a risk, and that a cheque is payable imme- 
diately, and that any one who keeps it does so 
at his peril? Full information on this and 
similar points can be found in a handy form in 
this little be book. 
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Food Grains of India. By A. ©. Church, M.A., 
F.C.S., rg numerous woodcuts. Chap- 
man & Halil. London: 1886. — 

A screntinic treatise by scientific man on & 
subject of much economical interest, though 
hardly coming strictly within our class of 
subject. The illustrations are very carefully 
executed on @ large scale, and give good idea 
of the growth and character of the vegetable 
products they represent. 


The Agricultural and Tenant Right Valuer’s 





Assistant. By T. Brient. (London: Crosby | Roofing 


Lockwood & Co. 1886.) 


Tal k is primaril intended for the agri-| ®- 
RIS wor pri y ~~ 


cultaral valuer, but there are portions 

book which will be usefal to others. Such, 
for instance, are the tables for calculating the 
contents of unsquared timber and for the 


valuation of estates. The book is handy in| Pp 


size and well printed, and it cannot fail to be 
useful to many. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,433, Venetian Blinds. J. 8. Orton. 

This invention conmsts chiefly of an arrangemeot 
ot nuns ted Coston ad topaareree 

in raising and lowering, to 

equal lifting of the slats of the blind when the 
same is raised, instead of the slat being raised 
first, and then the others gathered omg. pro 
as the actuating cords are led, are 
put over a long roller or cy 
end play to accommodate the coiling and uncoiling 
of the lifting cords, and this cylinder takes the place 
of the pulley-board of the ordi Venetian 
Weighted links are affixed, so that when one 
is caused to descend it gains in weight and power 


exactly what is lost by the other portion in ascend- | P®* 
blind is 


ing. By this counterpoise the 
balanced. 
14,425, Syphon Drain Traps. J. Gordon. 


The object is to provide cheaper and more; ¢ 


effective syphon traps by improving the form and 
arrangement. The invention consists in dicon- 
necting syphons having one or more branches, each 
branck opening size or diameter as 


varying 
uired, and suitably rounded at the socket points. | p 


re 
The fall is preferably 1 in 10 in the drain, thas 
viding for the desired drop at the ingoing end. 
a 2 ft. syphon affords a drop of over 2 in. at the 
inlet end. 

14,695, Electrical Door Fastenings. C. L. 
Carson. 

The object is to provide for the release of door 
fastenings or bolts by a weak current of electricity 
acting on a contact piece. When the current is 


falls out of position by its own weight, 


80 
theatres or such places, in the case of panics, exit 


may be made by merely pushing open the doors. 
14,775, Shop Stall-boards. R. Legge. 


The stall boards are made movable, so that 
may be run backward or forward with the 


displayed upon them, either by pushing or by 
mechanical such as a crank 
& pasundiieaiaanae a" —— 


14,809, Fastening Doors, &c. A. P. Alexander. 


This is designed for strong rooms or coffers, and 
refers to obstruction bars instead of hinges, which 


bars are locked and secured by cipher or letter 


locks. 
15,138, Fastening Coal-hole Plates. E. G. 


Banner. 
A lini is made with a groove 


upper edge thereof, and with the 
said grooved edge is connected a channel for leading 


off water. ‘The cover piate is coned upon the inside. 
The fastening is effected by two balanced 
to such @ position that when the 


fasten the plate. When the 


below, the counter-balance is ee eee 
7 


ing is effected and the plate mr 


15,248, Joints of Stoneware Pipes. 0. Elphick. 


15,269, Fittings of Doors and Gates. G. H. 


Gooch. 

This invention is designed chi 
wear and tear of the parts mina yo he 
handles or knobs, and consists of a series of 
ments for fixing the rose and by ebeael 
méans, with tools also for the erpecial 
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NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Nov. 5.—14,245, W. Hot-water Boiler 
Others, Lever Doors, ke. ~ ” 
Nov. 6.—14,30, H. W Window or Sash 
$22, J. Smeaton, Seaeeceaae 
La ko. —14, ‘ 
on € 14375. eres, Chisuey Oovis ond 








PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
12,167, J. Tocker, Mortise Bolt.—12,824, J. 
Pollock, Window Fastenings.—13,130, P. 
Cranes and Hoiste.—13,148, T. Armstrong 

Manufacture 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
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La Asphalte Concrete Pavemen 
McCarthy, Window Fastener.—487 
Traps and Air Valves for Waste 
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Knobs to Spindies.—13, 
for Stairwa 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
BSTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


By Woop & Srinxs. 
— , Adelaide-road,77 years, ground- sion 
ates 47 and 49, Lett-road, 71 years, ground- 
Hornsey—9 and 11, Brock-cend, fr shold 
By Hazps & Juwxrsor. 
Claremon Estate of 600 
and « leasehold verte ye the + cham sro 
By Grou & Curry. 
sina Magan Burrage-road, 33 years, ground- 
rent 


Oe pie dee A ee eh he ee 




















of 671. 8s., reversion in 874 years... 1 
\-reats of ag: Sas in 614 pb om outs 2'e08 
reversion in 64 years ......... 1,170 








arms set pana 15,000 
, plate is fixed they of 1601., reversion in 1 onuae 
will catch just below the lining piece and securely iecteden tb bas see ea = 
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, reversion in 664 years to 
years to rack rent 





N 
rack rent of 17°. & year...... 
orfoik- reversion 




















By C.C. &T. Mooss. ; 
Deed -8 to 4, Tyne-terrace, 77 years, ground-rent 


reversion in 77 inueias 
Camoneuetteral, free. 








Ground-rent of 1 
rar statment 


wu. 


eee cp-stiaainaastasiaii 
orthumberland - street, 78 








Brockley-road, 73 years, | 
See REROE OR ORS 1,060 








ground. rent 161, 168. cscsscsccoees 
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61 to 57 odd, Klissbeth-street, 18 years, ground. 


Si iieemeaatneninneiasonnaail 


tA TUR crcninissisudiitniiginaiianiincnsinia. 
2, Elisabeth-strect, and 47 to 53 Westmore. ame 
ry pg) nh egy Snheebesepenes 830 


38 to 53 even, years, ground. 
Re Ei ay i a 1,670 

Old Kent-road—62, 86 to even, Mins-road, 34 

1lto® 17 Pe ts Smrth’e-reed, 81 years, 

W to 37 seeee 33 e © eeeres PUP OO eer ee rae 1,760 

80 to 48 and 66 to Ti $4 years, 1,250 

| 90 to 108 odd, Smyrk’sroad, 84 years, ground. — 
ants ston aad ‘“ . ee 2.90 


06 to 88° and 96 to 103 even ‘iy Smyrk’ " scced 36 3,160 


Gicnshcem of 361, 10s., term 34 years 


Novemess 132. 
By Dusr & Datxas. 















































By Durvus & 
sbury Park—6, Portland-road, 8) years, ground 
rent 122. 1s. ......... Sitedbdscncccsscccces ODD 
19, Woodstock-road, 61 years, ground-rent 61.108. 05 
MEETINGS. 
Morpary, Novexwsze 22. 
omy. — A. H. Church 
cnedlars ot Pees and Tempera Painting.” 8 p. “a 
Surveyors’ Institution. —Mr. J. W. Willis- Burd on“ The 
Tithe and its on.” 8p.m 
Inventors’ Institute.-Mr. C Ingrey, C.E., on 
“ The Craig Fog Sigualling Station (27, } 
lane, 8 p.m.) 
i Tvsepay, Novewser 23 
_ 
a teiacten fe Rvfenre=Dtomemion oo rows 


- 18 p.m, 
Shops, Rieipest Architectural gm fg J. H. MeeGovrern 
on * wities of Kirk Cemetery and Pee! 
1. 


Castie.”’ 
Weuprespar, Novamsezs i. 


P- 
ne ea: tes = 


Tuvesvay, Novewner 25. 







St. Paul's : 


Mr, J. Grimshire on 

“Some of the and A of England Archi- 
on aneeany Seana.” 3) pm. 

Society of Telegraph and Electriciane.—(1) 

Ad discussion on Mr. Gisbert Kapp's paper on 
? of the Characteristics of 

mos.”* Mr. James Swinburne on “ Some Experiments 

on Cells.” 8 pm. 


Farpar, Novaeusse 26. 

cundes ~Profeseor A. H. Church on “ The 
of O11 and of Spirit Fresco.” & p.m. 

LL LT AT ATR TET 


WMiscellanen. 

The Superintending Architectship, 
M.B.W.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, held on the 12th inst., the 
Chairman (Sir James M. McGare! Hogg) stated 
that it was with much regret he had to inform 
the Board of the decease of Mr. Vulliamy, the 
tidings of which had been communicated to 
him by a telegram that morning. It was moved 
by Mr. Edwards, seconded by Mr. Freeman, 
and resolved unanimously, “ That the Clerk do 
communicate to the widow of the late Mr. 
Vulliamy an expression of the Board’s sincere 














365 | condolence with her in her bereavement.” Sub- 


ne at an adjourned meeting, it was 
aie y Mr. Edwards, seconded by gm 
Shepherd, and resolved —‘‘ That, pursuant to 
the powers conferred by the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, 1855, and of every other power 
enabling the Board in that behalf, Mr. John 
Assistant Architect to the Board, be and 


Hebb, 
he is hereby inted the Superintending 
Architect of Doseyeliten Buildings, and 
Soperintending Architect to the Metropolitan 
of Works, for four weeks from the 15th 
of November, 1886, and that the seal of 
the Board be affixed to the above resolution. 
Solicitor laid before leer 
Board — resolution, and the 


was affixed 
Water-Sofcening.—On another page will 
be found the prospectus of the Consumers 
Economic Water-Softening and Purifying Com 
pany, which is being formed (as a branch or 
sub-com in connexion with the Atkins 
Filter and ng Company) to promote 
the more extensive use of Atkins’s excellent 
of water-softening, which bas often 
described and referred to with commen 
dation in our columns. Sas poojen ene 
deserving of the attention of sanitarians snd 
water-consumers 


Oficial Salaries Av the meeting of th 
Lambeth Vestry, last week, the salary of the 


i 


if 





? 
















Surveyor “MIntosh) was increased from 
nel een ane 
missioners of 


: ——The City Com 
Bowers, at their last saan 

increased the salary of Mr. D.J. Ross, 
Assistant to the Engineer, from 4001. to 500. 


74 | per annum. 
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Sale of Sites near Aldershot. 
On Monday evening Mr. H. J. Brake, of New 
Bridge-street, offered for sale, at the Bridge 
House Hotel, Ash Vale, Surrey, a number of 
freehold plots of building land, situated in Ash 
Vale, near Farnborough and Aldershot. The 
land in question was recently purchased from 
the War Department of the Government by 
the present vendor, and has since been laid out 
for building purposes. It is close to the Ash 
Junction on the South-Eastern Railway, and to 


the Ash Vale Station on the South-Western B 


line, and was described as very suitable for the 
erection of villas. The auctioneer observed 
that the property offered comprised some of 
the finest sites in the county, most of the 
plots being in an elevated position, command- 
ing extensive views of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, including the camp and town of 
Aldershot. The locality presented specially 
attractive features for the erection of resi- 
dential property, and to the speculating 
builder, the great demand for houses offered 
a tempting opportunity. There was a very 
numerous atte , the sale-room being much 
crowded, whilst large numbers were unable to 
obtain admission. The number of plots an- 
nounced in the particulars was 152, most of 
them having frontages of 20 ft. and a depth of 
100 ft., whilst there were also several | 
plots, having frontages varying from 40 ft. to 
100 ft., and one exceptionally large plot, up- 
wards of two acres in extent, which it was 
stated contained a bed of the best gravel, which 
would pay a large profit on the working, and 
an unlimited quantity of sharp sand of a bright 
colour suitable for every description of building. 
On the sale commencing there was a very active 
demand, and seventy-two of the lots submitted 
having all been sold at prices ranging from 11. 
to 1l. 10s. per foot frontage, the auctioneer said 
that in consequence of the lateness of the 
evening the remaining plots would be offered on 
Monday next. 

A New Pablic Hall at Harwich —The 
rapid increase of Dovercourt (which is, in fact, 
a suburb of Harwich) as a seaside resort, has 
just led to the erection of a spacious public hall 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the 
two places. The building, which has been 
erected by the Harwich and Dovercourt Public 
Hall Company, is situated on the main high 
road, midway between the ancient seaport of 
Harwich and its younger watering-plave, within 
about half a mile of the centre of each locality, 
and immediately opposite the redoubt, which 
occupies high ground overlooking the sea. The 
building has a frontage of upwards of 45 ft., 
and is 90 ft. in depth, thus covering a ground 
area of more than 4,000 superficial feet. It is 
faced with cut and moulded red bricks, relieved 
by stone dressings and windows. In the centre 
of the frontage there is a large arched window, 
flanked on each side with ornamental pedi- 
ments. The north and south side frontages 
have each ranges of arched windows, and the 
whole of the windows are filled in with stained 
and coloured glass. At the west end there is a 
stage, with committee and retiring rooms on 
each side. The foundation-stone of the build- 
ing was laid in May last by Mr. J. Round, M.P., 
and the structure has just been completed. 
Messrs. Whitmore & Reeves, of London and 
Chelmsford, are the architects; and Mr. A. 
Diss, of Colchester, is the contractor. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
usual fortnightly meeting of this Society was 
held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, 
on Wednesday evening; Mr. Coard 8. Pain, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., President, in the chair. A 
paper by Mr. A. C. Hurtzig, M. Inst. C.E., on 
“‘A Formula and Diagram for Ascertaining the 
Resisting Power of Piles,” was read by the 
author. 

The Severn Tunnel is to be opened on the 
lst of December. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 












































TIMBER. aa 4 @& a ¢€. 

. B.G. Eee | 6 10 0 7 0 0 

Teak, E.I. eats 900 1400 
We a. kinetin footcube 0 24 02 7 
ye IR RR ce 300 410 0 
re “ere 360 $100 
Eim_ ,, $10 0 410 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &e ; 110 0 400 
Oem ; 210 0 410 0 
ene 300 6 0 0 

Pine, Canada red 200 $310 0 
oe 36 0 400 

Lath, Dantsic .... fathom 300 600 
OR, UI i i caccensntinnenses 400 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga  ........+sses ae: 26.0. .4 8-6 
tt) CTOWD....000 seeesee 3 5 0 3 7 6 
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TIMBER (continued). £.8.4. &.4.4. 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...etd.1 7 e @. 8-0-6 
99 4th and 3rd........ ‘eae a 0 610 0 
eeaiosnescdocsesoeabesoens 5 0 700 

St. Petersburg, ist yellow ......... 810 0 40 0 
$3 |) er | 7 0 0 ie} 9 0 

8 ae I ares sosicis 700 100 0 

wedish ... 00 15 0 0 
White Sea ...... 700 1710 0 
Canada, Pine, Ist . 1700 20900 

” oes + i cahieicasiniatincte ll 0 0 17 00 

”? oe 3rd, POC CeCe eeeeeees 6 0 0 4 0 0 

’” Spruce, let .........ss0ccscss 800 1100 

» _ Srd and 2nd...... 5 0 0 710 0 

New Brunswick, a §&§ eo F 6 @ 

attens, all kinds .................. 0 £09090 13 00 
ng Boards, sq. 1 in., Pre. 

I I 09 0 013 0 
PII so ccsiearthinsaneseanetnensaenes 076 086 
Other qualities um ne. €: 2: e 

ee foot 003 00 
phe ge ih RC CETTE LR 00 24 0 0 3 

ee socdanubenebedbaemens 003 0083 
ag Neg peseoneenutetuinasbnns 004 007 
a } 0, Cargo average ....., 004 00907 
— eam ee aninatior Sip Peers 003} 00 & 

obasco fee 004 00 6 

Honduras ecceen 004 00 et 

Maple, Bird's-eye ...... ....csecccecoeeees 006 008 

aug panenebenansibesmnecsensancsiens ton : : : ne - 

Sn nneRnen Ramon 5600 17 0 0 

Satin, St. Domingo ............... fot 006 0010 

Porto Rico ......... a. Be 2... 828 

Walnut, Italian 004 60 65 
METALS. 

arger | [zow—Pig, in Scotland...........ton 000 000 

Bar, W in London ............ 47 6 416 0 

*° o a I 2 6 476 
a Staffordshire, London ...... §10 0 60900 
Sheets, single, in London eeteugnee - : Br 0 

oops EE ———=_ 0 0 
Nail-rods SOR PUREE een oe ae 515 0 610 0 
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METALS (continued), £.a4, €& 06.2. 
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Corr 
British, cake and ingot ........ton 44 00 4 0 @ 
——— #83 838 
ROC RET Eee Se 5 
os India ... Aicaitinncdinaininiili 4910 0 000 
i 000 000 
Chili, bars 4012 6 #1 0 (O 
Yut10ow Meat ... lb 004 004 
—. 1213 9 1215 © 
Re IED cecumainininerinintinnns ton 
be gesiedeneeny me ikiauecaiaiia 1326 000 
Sheet, English ....... 1316 3 400 
 Gilestam, apected 476 410 6 
ilesian, i ton 1 
Ordinary brands 14460 M76 
Tiv— 
Banca ton 0 OO 000 
Billiton .. NRE ee LE 00 0090 
Straite 100 10 0 000 
Australian 1 6 O 0080 
English ingots 1400 000 
Zurc— 
English sheet ....cccsccscsecessees ton 000 0090 06 
OILS, 
Linseed .... ton 20 56 0 BW O 
Cocoanut, Cochin . 63wd0 W7Fst:e 
Ceylon .. ‘ 700 #0800 
Co a ae AB, 0°00 
pain, Sabe 2% 00 210 0 
Palm-nut Kernel .. ee th 
Rapeseed, English ,; Bs 
vs brown ee eens 2015 O 000 
Cottonseed, refined . 6 00 Bild O 
Tallow and Oleine . Bend se oo0 
Lubricating, U.S £40 26 © 
90 RG deccccccccceccsscsvce 8001300 
TvcRPanrtTins — 
American, in casks POs eeeteeee- ewt, 1 8 0 0 0 0 
Tar— 
Stockholm barrel O16 O 0156 6 
Archangel . 010 6 O11 0 





COMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 





















































COMPETITIONS. 

Nature of Work. | eel Premiam. hae 
Boys’ Upper School, Caerleon : The Governors ............| Not stated ............ | . aed | i, 
Sewage Eoctem ee petttibinenidetunduabinas Cleethorpes U.8.A....... 3 '1.,2%., and 102....! Not stated |i. 

CONTRACTS. 
' be 

Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. cae Nga - es, Page. 
Making-up Roads ... Bisiatisact Wandsworth Bd. of Wks! Oficial Nov. 23rd | ii. 
Paving Works ioctinnneseesetnes ; St. Luke’s Vestry ...... do. Nov. 24th | ii. 
Re-Making Roads, &c., Sidecup...............00:0-.] «= seseeeeeeeee R. Tomlinson ............ Nov. 25th | ii. 
Removal of Snow, Ice, Sludge, &c................ St. Martin-in-the-fields * 
Vestry secvecerscosccenes Official eetcececcoessesensoes do. il. 
Extension of Girls’ and Infants’ School......... Barnes School Board... do, Dec. Ist | ii. 
Enlargement of Sorting-Office, Poplar .........| Com. of H.M. Works... do. Dec. 3rd | ii. 
Erection of Eight Cottages, Kc. ................... RED inotciititnintpnin do. Dee, 10th | ii. 
Brick and Pi wers, Carriageways, &c. ...) Met. Board of Works... do. do. 1. 
Erection of New Board Schools, &. ........0... Schl. Board for London do. Not stated... | ii. 
Beeotion of o Ville Residence .......ccccccccoccces] = cncncvencces G. Lansdown & Harriss do. ii. 

eee eet Peislsnect Kost, fore, Altea 3 

own as Nort i , Kent, for Mr. od J. 

TENDERS. Newton, Mr. James W. B itect, 2, Wilby- 


_ BEDFORD.— For the erection of eight villa residences, 















































in Conduit-road, Bedford, for Mr. D. C. Preston. Mr. 
F. T. Mercer, architect, Bedford. Quantities supplied :— 
First Liat, 
Garraud, London ...... seveee, £6,558 0 0 
Ansell, London............... were 8,560 0 O 
Warton & Walker, Bedford ............ 6,436 0 0 
Potter, ——, scthhinnabiitintalahingetbiens yoo : > 
8 , Bedf : . ¥, 
~ ee i EINES scshacsecscnntuncqneneens 6,110 0 0 
Foster, Bedford ... we 6,106 0 O 
White, Bedford veveseee 6,067 0 0 
. RUD: aettcticvniccninnienticsion 5, 0 0 
Laughton, Bedford eatin 5,645 0 0 
Second List ( Quantities reduced). 

_ ‘ £5,956 0 0 
Warton & Walker 5,732 0 0 
OG cv neccccesnenvenionnen 5,686 0 0 
Potter ......... 5,608 0 0 
GI... ccxcchtstinesenemennntnieatnnins 5,534 0 0 
Harrison 5,428 0 0 
Foster ...., 5,381 0 0 

“pe scahitnihiind 5,352 0 0 
Laughton (accepted) 5,000 0 0 





BRIGHTON.—For sanitary and decorative work at 
10, Goldsmid-road, Mr. Chas, Edward Gritton, surveyor, 
Brighton :— 

George Lynn & Sons, Brighton (accepted) £110 0 0 





BURY ST. EDMUNDS.—For additional works in con- 
nexion with the sewage scheme :— gan e 6 


McKay” .. . 
' * Accepted at 32,1752, 
[No competition. } 








BROOK (Kent).—For the erection of three 
sine Angle Park, nheed Kent, for Mr. E. L. 
Tomlin. Mr. Me E. Macartney, architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, Adelaide - street, 








Maides & Harper coenescoceesenere seceneeens £1,367 0 0 
Punnett & Son ......++.... . 18e 

Marshall & 8on 1,287 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee ........ccsscsessrseeeseens 1,260 0 0 








1 


urgess, 
road, Camberwell. Quantities supplied by Boag 






































Mowlem & Co. .. 4,111 0 0 
A. Sykes . £0609 0 0 
G. & 8. Fisher ‘ : 00 
Higa & Bal q...nccoccccascestaccsencssssovens 3,840 0 0 
M. Gen 3,818 0 0 
BE, Nightingsio’ : $743 0 0 
» BE. Mightimgale ccccccecssccccecsesceses : 
M. Manley. . a 0 0 
M. Marsiand . 3,42 0 0 
R. A. Lowe..... . ‘ 3,329 0 0 
8 Wh, cciuncesecncetesquunntnbecesns 3 0°06 
J. Smith & Sons, NorwoodJunction*® 3,197 0 @ 
H. IF cnccdocs, eoseenescqenetereinocasones 3,175 0 0 
* Accepied 





CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For making. metalling, steam 
rolling, eo yy and paring nine roads, for 
the eng undred R Sanitary — _ 

W. T. Hook (accepted) ............. +--+ £8,1 10 0 
[Twelve tenders submitted. } 

EDENBRIDGE (Kent).— For laying oat land 

station, and sewerage works, Mr. John Green Hoon. 
































engineer :-—— 
at > Neave & Son, Paddington ......... £3,969 0 0 
L. Battersea . 3,930 0 0 
E. Smith, Kdenbridge... 3,925 0 0 
H. F. Brow, Suffolk-lane, London... 3,868 0 0 
Paramor & , Margate ... --. #700 0 0 
G. BE. Wallin .......ccccovsecesee ce eovceses 3,434 0 0 
J. J. Wise, Deal ...0...000002-.....ceseces Saas : : 
. Kni Norden, Mitcham......... 
Boy ene mcmama 335 0 0 
Woodham & Greenwich ......... 3,188 0 0 
J. H. L. Dame, Walmer .... .-. 9,150 0°¢@ 
R. Cowdrey, Newent,Gloucestershire 3,146 0 © 
H. R. Treherne & Co., Battersea ... 3,075 0 0 
J. Dickson, 8t. Alban's . 3,064 0 0 
W. H. Dearie, Chichester 025 0 0 
G. Pannett & Sons, Tonbridge ...... $3,015 9 11 
E. P, W. Iles, Wimbledon ............ 0°06 
J. Young, Buckhurst-hill, Esser...... 2,000 0 0 
J. Edmondson, Lower Edmonton 2,953 6 6 
_— . ean I Brichton. inueniionan 2,878 : . 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne .. .. 286312 3 
W. Cunliffe, Dorking........ . 2,669 16 .0 
Foster & Dicksee, Ragby ... wwe 3,600 0 0 
H. Hill, High Wycombe (accepted). 2,476 14 0 
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HAMPTON WICK.—For alterations and additions at 
St. John’s Charch, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. Mr. RB. T. 
Elsam, architect, Hampton Wick, Quantities by the 











architect :— d 
G. Constable, Rongees Wiek..........-. £600 0 0 
W.. Hickinbotham, Teddington ....... . 2 8 0 
T. Whenman, Hem EN 633 17 0 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington ...........0+0 606 60 (CO 
J. Spink, Hampton Wick . 680 0 0 
C. Bonell, Teddi , 50 0 0 
C. Oldridge & Sons, Norbiton............ 5416 0 
J. Piller, Teddi Re - ULm Ue 
T. Wheeler, Kingston ......0....ssseere0s 404.18 6 





mg a ty ag np ae of Drypool Bridge, over the 

river Hall. for t Corporation :— 

Earie’s Shipbuilding Company, Hall ... £12,283 0 
— & Co., . ad acoemngubepbinatios 12,118 0 
H ighteon, ., Stockton-on- 

Tee su ay 10 


Whittaker Bros., Leeds x 


J. Butler & Co., Stanningley, nea 
Leeds (accepted) pele 11,550 0 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 181, yf 
Thames-street, for the Albion Iron Company. Mr. F. J. 
Chambers, architect :— 








eo o2f@ soc 

















Gerrard § .....«<.«s.. 1 

Loader & Son ......... — warm 197 
Allen & Son...... ss: MD hdeemens 180 
Parker (accepted)..... —— 167 








LOUGHBOROUGH + (Leicestershire). — For Lough- 
borough Wsterworks extension to Blackbrook. Mr. Geo. 
Hodson, M. Inst. C.E., consulting engineer. Mr. Herbert 









































J. Farrer & Co — , 178 4 8 
r ” 

Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield............ 6,708 4 6 
T. Small & Sons, Handsworth 6,421 9 6 
J. 4&8. Roberts, West Bromwich ... 5,420 17 Li 
Batterley Co., 6,496 9 1 
Cochrane & Co., Dadley... 6.3% 1 8 
ey Se — Alfreton .......... “or : : 
Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham......... 6,1 
J. Oakes & Co. Pb seem, mene 4593 0 0 

* Recommended for acceptance, conditionally. 

Contract No, 2. 

H. Hill, High Wycombe £6,855 0 0 
J. Knight, Loughborough 6.77414 3 
F. Dawson, Bary ... 6,167 0 6 
Walmesiey & Co., Preston ........... 5,148 0 0 
Holme & King, Wigan 4,854 0 0 
Smal) & Son, Handsworth eevee £48016 0 
W. Drewitt, Stoke-on-Trent ........... 4a08 0 0 
A. Fusibn, Loughboooush 4,350 0 0 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham and 

London ........+... seegstliiianients 4.259 0 0 
J. Meck«+y, Stoke-on-Trent ............ 42316 11 0 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham............ 4214 0 0 
Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal, 4,158 7 8 
Pi & Son, Merthyr Tydvil 3,978 0 0 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester oo 3,90) 0 0 
H. Vickers, rer amd : 3.7138 0 0 

or acceptance, conditionally. 





PUTNEY .—For making road and sewer on the Ash- 
bourne House Estate, Pu , for Mr. H. G. Smallmaa. 


Mr, Fred. Stocker, ou : 
Bath & Blackmore Seohen mannennonrs 
Harris, Cam 


























£859 0 0 

berwell : 847 0 (~O 

Jones Bros., Wandsworth . 81319 0 
R. Aviss & Co., Putney .........0000.....0 708 0 0 
:° — —— 768 0 0 
. Pizzey, Hornsey...... eoccccee TIE O @ 
Woodhbams, Greenwich ...... aaminecseene ~~ 66 0600 
J. Ford & Co., Westminster ............ 677 0 0 
A “oe euscesese 655 0 0 
m. Nic , Wood-green . 68 0 0 

Neal, W worth 608 0 0 
Marshall, Brighton...... lacie 6p 0 0 
H. BR. Trebearne & Co., Battersea 633 0 0 
0 0 


Rowland Bros., F enny-Stratford * ave 519 
* Accepted. 





RAMSGATE.—For the erection of three 

















houses and shops on Abbott’s-hill, for Mr. G. Norris. 
Mr. i <> Sh eames, _ ” 
sramor & Sons, Margste ............ £1,700 0 0 
J. H. Forwalk, Ramagate ... 1,666 0 0 
Oy ta te ae 1300 0 0 
C. Collins, ae. 1350 0 ° 
. Elgar, Ramagate... 1250 0 @ 
W. W. Martin, Ramegate........... 1,198 0 0 
G. M. Dawson, Broadstairs® ......... 3 0 (0 
* Accepted, 


TEMPLEBREDIN (co. Limerick).—For bailding apire, 
, Dublin :-— 


[ Five tendered. | 











= 
a 
a 


TOXTETH PARK.—For the constracti 
Micheel’s-road, for the Toxteth Park 























Local 
in St. 
a "a ~— by the engineer, Mr. John Price, 
Assoc -M. Lust. C.E. :— 
Holme & Green, Liverpool .........<css« £222 0 0 
J. Toxteth Park. creat entone 203 13 1 
R. Lomax, Toxteth Park #2 8 0 
L.. Marr, Toxteth Park ..... : 103 10 3 
Catterall & Co., Liverpool ...ccc.00 10016 4 
J. Evans, e( wnensiinan iéi 0 0 
[ 8 estimate, 1704. | 
TOXTETH PARK.—for pulling down and 
wall in Aigbarth.road, for the Toxteth Pak’ Local 
McCabe & Co... Kirkdale £122 18 8 
Holme & Green, Liverpool 
Conennn & Oe, Lee pore emeenrs ae ‘ 
orter ar 
L Marr, Toxteth s tiaaieeni aden 7318 4 
R. Lomax, Texteth Park .. re e644 
J. Evans, Parkgate. .......0..-.c0cereeeccnags 5615 0 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool (accepted) 4815 & 
s estimate, 601.) 





WORCESTER PARK (Surrey).—For the erection of 

house, Lawn View, Worcester Surrey, for Mr. E. C. 
. Messrs. Whitfield & Thomas, 

street. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 




















OS a coerseseseee 1,910 0 @ 
Foster & Dicksee 1,798 0 0 
Turtle & A 1,706 0 0 
Maides & 1,793 0 © 
os ene pa ond . ° 
Adkins Bros 1748 0 0 








SPECIAL Seg meg CB.—Lists of ——- 
reach us too insertion. ng! should 
4 .0,, not later than 


at our office, *. 
Pour p.m. on THURSDAYS. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address," Tun Butuan, Lowpon.” 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The cannot be for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MOBIALA, Os te 06 Ge Cie & Pine and 
strungly recommends that of tbe latter ON LY should be sent. 





SPECIAL.~Siive or ORDERS TO. DISCONTINUE 














same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- i 























Colonial and Foreign Postage. — A, 
Eprtion of “Tue Buitper” printed on thin 
paper, for foreign circulation, is issued every 
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CORSHAM DOWN, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, } DRIED. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTW GROUND 


oop | 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lo., 


Corsnam, Wits. 
Bath Stone. og 
BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, WItts. 


meeeneeen 





[ Apvr, 





THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 
THE 


BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 














White Asphaites. 
M. BTODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvt 
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NOTIC a THE BANNER SANITATION CO. eg to give Notice that having sold over 10,000 


BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, a/so a proportionate number of other Sanitary 


he 
Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, they have decided to 


reduce the prices of their goods from 


25 per cent. to 40 per cent., thus offering to the public the best appliances at the lowest prices. 








BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, 4c. 


HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBIT IONS. 





_ Giota Medal. Heatth Exhibition, 1884. 








For further Particulars and Revised Prices, apply to 


BANNER SANITATION COMP 





ANY, 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


| 





